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THE MANILIAN LAW * 


I. RULES FOR AGREEMENT 


LESSON I 


1. General Forms of Agreement. — Ref. 26.t 
2. Noun in Apposition or as Predicate. — Ref. 28. 


3. An appositive frequently stands for a relative clause or for 
a clause of time or cause. Especially common in this construc- 
tion are official titles and words like aduléscéns, puer, senex, etc., 
expressing time of life : — : 
who 
Cicero,+ since he >was consul, expelled Catiline from the city. 
when he 
Cicerd consul Catilinam ex urbe éiécit. 
Cato began to write history when he was an old man. 
Cato senex historiam scribere instituit. 


4. When a geographical name used as subject is followed by 
urbs, oppidum, civitas, flimen, or the like in apposition, the verb 
and other words in agreement in the predicate agree with the 

appositive rather than with the real subject :— 

Athénae, nobilissima Graeciae urbs, 4 Sulla capta est. 
v7 ai | Athens, the most noted city of Greece, was taken by Sulla. 


IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
amicoérum temporibus to devote time to the demands 

of friends. 
all the best. 
as much as. 


2 LATIN COMPOSITION — PART II 


For OrAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER I 


6. 1. The orator 'was to speak from the Rostra,” *a place 
which seemed to him most honorable. 2. When a youth,! 
the orator devoted all his time to the demands of his friends. 
3. This oration was delivered® at Rome, *the most noted city 
of Italy. 4. He was the first to be declared elected (as) pra- 
tor. 5. I perceive, fellow-citizens, that the path of honor 
is always open to all the best. 6. Cicero, who was a wide- 
awake man, defended Pompey’s cause. 7. I ought to rejoice 
because such a case has been presented. 8. I will show.what 
almost daily practice in speaking can accomplish. 9g. Cicero, 
when he was prztor, spoke on the military command of Pom- 
pey. 10. Pompey did not have as much military authority 
as he wished. : 


1. Second periphrastic. 2. réstra, -Orum,N. 3. See sec. 27, 6. 4. adu- 
léscéns, -entis, M. 5. habére. 6. See Part I sec. 29. 


LESSON II 


Noun in Apposition or as Predicate — Continued 


7. The particle as standing before an appositive or predicate 
noun is not expressed in Latin: — 
Cicero as consul saved his fatherland, Cicerd consul patriam 
conservavit. 
They addressed Cicero as consul, Cicerdnem consulem appella- 
verunt. 


8. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 


ab bell6 discédere. to leave, or give up, the contest. 
cum... tum. not only ... but especially. 
vectigalia aguntur. the revenues are at stake. 


vectigalia exercére. _ to farm revenues. 


“RULES FOR AGREEMENT 3 


For Ora TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 2 


9. 1. Mithradates and Tigranes, two very powerful kings, 
are making war upon our allies. 2. All the allies demand 


Pompey as commander-in-chief for this war. 3. 'Since Lu-— 


cullus has given up the contest, another commander must be 
chosen. 4. Cappadocia, the kingdom of Ariobarzanes, is 
entirely’ in the power of the enemy. 5. The glory of the 
Roman people was not only great in all other things, but it 
was especially supreme in the art of war. 6. Pompey ought 
to be chosen because he is the one man *who is feared by 
the enemy. 7. The revenues of the republic, *(which fur- 
nish) the embellishments of peace and the sinews for war, 
are at stake. 8. You should take thought for the property 
of many citizens. g. The knights farmed the revenues of 
Asia. to. Cicero defended their cause in view of the rela- 
tionship which he sustained towards them. 


I. See Ref. 34. 2. t0tum or tita? 3. See Ref. 36. 4. Express by 
apposition. 


LESSON III 


10. Agreement of Adjectives. — Ref. 27. 


11. When an attributive adjective is used with two or more 
substantives, it agrees with the nearest, and may be placed defore 
or after the first substantive or after the last: — 


Multi filii et filiae 
Filii multi et filiae -sany sons and daughters. 
Filii et filiae multae 


- But not before the last — 
Filii et multae filiae— 


for in that case multae would be understood as belonging to 
filiae alone. 


ee - 


4 LATIN COMPOSITION — PART II 


When especially emphatic the adjective is repeated with each 


substantive: — . 
Multi filii et multae filiae. 
12. “IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

praeter céteras gentis. beyond other nations. 

dé aliqué triumphare. _ to triumph (for a victory) over 
some one. 

aliquid alicui détrahere. to deprive some one of some- 
thing. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTERS 3 AND 4 


13. 1. Pompey was of remarkable wisdom and _ valor. 
2. He waged wars on all lands and seas. 3. Cicero says 
that the Romans were always eager beyond other nations 
for praise. 4. That king by a single order massacred all 
_ the Romans in all Asia. 5. Since that time he has already 
reigned twenty-three years. 6. Sulla, when he was procon- 
sul, triumphed (for a victory) over Mithradates. 7. The king 
is devoting all the time that is left ‘to preparing great fleets 
and armies. 8. Ambassadors and letters were sent even to 
Spain. g. Pompey had more good fortune than Sertorius. 
10. I shall so speak about Lucullus that my speech will not 
deprive him of true praise. 11. Pompey’s wisdom and valor _ 
were remarkable. a 


I. ad with the gerundive. f ce ee 
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RULES FOR AGREEMENT 5 


For WRITTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 5 


N.B. Before writing this exercise, review thoroughly the rules for 
word-order given in the first four lessons of Part I. 


_15. *Can you not, fellow-citizens, defend the great? repu- 
tation of your sovereignty handed down to you by your an- 
cestors, who were not indifferent to the infringement of 
their liberties, but, when® the right of ambassadors was vio- 
lated merely by an (insolent) word, desired to destroy Cor- 
inth, the ornament of entire Greece? *How long will you 
permit this king to go*® unpunished, who has slaughtered 
thousands of our citizens and allies and has punished an 
ambassador of the Roman people with every kind of tor- 
ture? Now all the states in all Asia and Greece ®cherish 
this same desire: (namely,) ‘that you dispatch the one man 
by whom the attacks of the enemy can be stayed. 


I. Question introduced by noénne. 2. Latin, “so great.” 3. Latin 
“because” or “since.” 4. quam dit. 5. Latin “be.” 6. Latin, ‘wish 
this same thing.” 7. An appositive clause of purpose, see Ref. 118. 


LESSON V 


Agreement of Adjectives — Continued - 


16. Latin often uses an adjective agreeing with the subject or 
object, where our idiom requires an adverb modifying the verb: e.g. 


L heard engi becomes ry eum audivi. 
_ -Lwas glad to hear him oy eo abil de 


6 LATIN COMPOSITION — PART II 


c. Adjectives of place, time, or number, as inferior, superior, 
summus, primus, ultimus, inus, sdlus, etc. 


17. When a difference in meaning exists between the use of the 
adverb and the adjective, the Latin always makes the distinction 
clear, while the English is often ambiguous.* 


18. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
primus (-a, -um). Jjirst. 
primo. at first, at the beginning. 
or the first time 
primum. f fe b 
in the first place. 
antecellere omnibus terris. to excel all lands. 
vectigalibus frui. to enjoy revenues. 


For OraL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 6 


19. 1..The allies were glad to see Pompey (07 saw Pompey 
gladly). 2. We are not the first to carry on war for the 
sake of allies. 3. The revenues of Asia for the first time 
hardly sufficed for the defense of that province. 4. Asia 
should be protected from fear of loss, because in reve- 
nues she excels all lands. 5. First fear of loss, then loss 
itself, caused disaster. 6. We are not the first to defend 
the safety of allies. 7. Our ancestors waged war with the 
Carthaginians for’ the same reason. 8. When the forces 
of the enemy were not far away, they prudently? deserted 


* Compare the ambiguity of the English J read this letter first with the 
clearness of the following Latin versions : — 


a. I read this letter first (I was the first to read this letter), ego primus 
hanc epistulam 1légi. aon 

b. I read this letter first (this is the first letter which I read), hanc primam 
epistulam légi. 

c. I read this letter first (for the first time), hanc epistulam primum 1égi. 

ad. I read this letter first (then I copied it), hanc epistulam primum légi 
(deinde transcripsi). © ‘ 

¢. [read this letter first (at first), hanc epistulam primo légi. 


» i's 


RULES FOR AGREEMENT 7 


the fields. 9. Stock-raising, agriculture, and commerce ® are 
“of great profit® to a province. 10. If you wish to enjoy 
greater revenues, you must free the revenue-collectors from 
the fear of disaster. 


I. dé. 2. pridéns. 3. Latin, “sailing of traders.” 4. Two datives. 
5. friictus. 


LESSON VI 


20. Agreement of Verb with Subject. — Ref. 80, 31. 


21. A collective noun, like pars, multitid6, exercitus, etc., regu- 
larly takes a singular verb. The so-called construction according 
to sense, by which a plural verb is used in such cases, is so rare in 
the best prose that it is better avoided. 


22. With two or more singular subjects referring to persons the 
verb is regularly plural, but if the subjects are things the verb 
usually agrees with the nearest subject. This is especially the 
case when the subjects are words of related meaning constituting 
. a unity of thought :— 

Régi principatus atque imperium traditum est, the chief com- 
mand and sovereignty were surrendered to the king. 


a. The phrase senatus populusque Romanus regularly takes a 
singular verb, as these subjects taken together form a single unit. 


23. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
bona conlocata habére. to have property invested. 
alicui consulere. to look out for some one’s inter- 
ests. 
aliquem consulere. to ask some one’s advice. 
magni réfert. it ts of great importance. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 7 


24. 1. A great number of the citizens have property 
invested in that province. 2. First I intend to speak about 


es : 
oe 
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8 LATIN COMPOSITION — PART II 


the revenue-collectors, whose affairs and fortunes ought to 
lreceive your careful attention. 3. The revenue-collectors 
are honorable and rich; *a point not to be overlooked by you. 
4. You ought to look out for the interests of these active and 
industrious men in their absence. 5. For, in the first place, 
this (fact) is of great importance, that the revenues are the 
sinews of the commonwealth. 6. In the next place, *when 
many lose great fortunes in Asia, payment becomes difficult 
at Rome. 7. Disaster and loss* of the citizens cannot be 
separated from disaster and loss to the state. 8. We ought to 
remember ’what that same Asia and that same Mithradates 
taught us at the beginning of the war. 9. The glory of your 
name and the safety of the allies are involved in this war. 


1. Latin, “be for a care to you.” 2. Latin, “which thing ought not 
to be, etc.” See sec. 27.4. 3. A general condition. See Ref. 48. 
~ 4. détrimentum. 5. Indir. quest. 


LESSON VII 


25. Agreement of Pronouns. — Ref. 29, and Part I sec. 41, 42. 


26. When a relative has for its antecedent a noun accompanied 
by an appositive, the relative may agree with either: — 

qui or 

quod 

The river Rhine which separates the territory of the 

‘ Helvetians from the Germans. 


Flimen Rhénus agrum Helvétidrum 4 Germanis dividit. 


uve 


clause — ol 
a. When the relative clause stands first : — 289 


RULES FOR AGREEMENT 9 


6. When the antecedent is in apposition with the main clause 
or some word in it : — 


Gallia quae terra vind abundat, Gaw/, the land that abounds 


im wine. 
28. ~IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
classem déprimere. to sink a fleet. ; 
légi obtrectare. to object to a law or measure. 


For OraL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 8 


29. 1. Asia, the province which we ‘are to defend, is rich 
and fertile. 2. Cyzicus, a city of Asia which was very 
famous, was rescued by the valor of Lucullus. 3. Lucullus 
and Mithradates were great generals. 4. The persistence 
and wisdom of Lucullus were? so great that he 1 deserved 
to be feared. 5. A great fleet, >which was being hurried to 
Italy, was sunk by the same general. 6. The town Sinope, 
in which was a residence of the king, was captured. 7. A 
town which was called Amisus was thrown open to our legions 
for the first time. 8. The king, stripped of his ancestral 
realm, fled as a suppliant to other kings. 9. All the allies 
and subject states were safe. 31o. You who oppose this 
law have not bestowed as much praise on Lucullus as you 
ought. 


1. Second periphrastic. 2. See sec. 22. 3. Place the rel. clause 
first. 


LESSON VIII 


30. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 


I , a quantity of gold. 
bus effugere. to escape. 
beyond expectation. 


10 LATIN COMPOSITION — PART II 


For WRITTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 9 


31. When Mithradates? fled from Pontus, a land which had 
hitherto been closed to the Roman people, he left behind a 
very great quantity of gold and silver and all sorts of beautiful 
things which he had *taken as plunder from all Asia, in order 
that while the Romans *were collecting these he might escape 
to Armenia, which was‘ the realm of his son-in-law.®. *After 
retreating thither, he was assisted beyond his expectation by 
the resources of many kings and nations who had been aroused 
by the alarming” report that the Romans had led an army 
into those regions to plunder a very rich and sacred shrine. 


1. See Part I, sec. 18. 2. diripere. 3. Attracted into the subjy. 
4. Not attracted, because parenthetic in character. 5. gener. 6. Latin, 
“whither (quo) when he had betaken himself.” 7. gravis, -e. 


Il. THE SYNTAX OF NOUNS 
‘ LESSON IX 


The Nominative and Vocative Cases (cf. below) 

32. The vocative rarely stands first, but is inserted after the 
first word or words, preferably after a verb or pronoun of the sec- 
ond person. The interjection O is usually omitted : — 

Vincere scis, Hannibal ; victoria titi nescis, Hannibal, you know 
“how to conquer, but do not know how to use your victory. 


33. The Latin equivalent for English dear in address (as in 
Dear Sir) is carissimus, or optimus, as optime or carissime Marce, 
my dear Marcus / 


34. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 


restat ut dicam. © zt remains for me to speak. 
knowledge of the science of war. 
the men of our day. , 


scientia rei militaris. 
hominés qui nunc sunt. 


+ 


THE SYNTAX OF NOUNS II 


For OrAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 10 


35. 1. It remains for me to speak of choosing a general for 
this war. 2. Who above all others, fellow-citizens, ought to 
be placed in control of such important interests’? 3. You 
are the only one, Pompey,” in whom are (found) the four 
qualities’ of a supreme commander. 4. Great knowledge 
of the science of war, high character, prestige, and good 

fortune are especially necessary in this war. 5. Pompey 
went from school to the army of his father, a distinguished 
general, 6. Has any one waged more wars than Pompey or 
fought with the enemy more frequently? 7. The fortune of 
the state trained him in all kinds of warfare. 8. There is 
nothing *pertaining to experience in war ‘which has escaped 
the knowledge of this man. 9. By your campaigns, Pom- 

_pey, you have not only waged wars, but also finished them. 
1o. °When you were prztor, my dear Marcus, you said that 
Pompey had surpassed in fame all the men of our day. 


“~ 
I. rés. 2. See grammar for vocative case of proper nouns in -ius. 
3. Latin “placed in.” 4. See Ref. 36. 5. See sec. 3. 


: 
pecs LESSON X 
i i The Accusative Case 


‘ e ; m 
36. Direct Object, Cognate Accusative, Adverbial Accusative, Ref. 18, 
_ 19, 20, and Part I sec. 457, 467; Place to which, Ref. 105. 


37. A cognate accusative is sometimes found after intransitive 


Vitam jucundam vixit, he ved a happy life. 


The cognate accusative is much more common in poetry than 
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38. The neuter of a pronoun or adjective is often used as adver- 
bial or cognate accusative with verbs which would take a different 
construction of a substantive ; e.g. illud glorior, 7 boast of that, but 
mea victoria glorior, J boast of my victory. 


39. Transitive compound verbs meaning to transport or lead 
across (transdicere, traicere, etc.) may take two accusatives or may 
repeat the preposition before the second accusative ; hence, — 


(exercitum Rhénum transduxit, 


f1e led the army across Se 


the Rhine, exercitum trans Rhénum transduxit. 
40. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
celeritas in cOnficiendo. quickness of execution. 
ab aliqud victodriam reportare. to win a victory over some one. 
mare refertum praeddnum. a sea full of pirates. 


For OraL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER II 


41. 1. What words* are there which any one can find 
worthy of the virtue of Pompey? 2. Of what do you boast, 
Cicero? 3. 1 boast of the virtues of Pompey. 4. His 
quickness of execution was *greater than (that) of any other 
general that I have seen. 5. He performed famous deeds* 
and won great victories over his enemies in Italy, Sicily, and 
Africa. 6. He also lived a good life, a fact* of which all these 
jands are witnesses. 7. He led our legions across the Alps. 
8. Then he crossed the mountains into Spain. g. At the time 
of the Servile War aid was sought from him in his absence. 
1o. What harbor is sate, when all the seas are full of pirates? 
11. Who would have thought that a single general could fin- 
ish such a war in one year? 12. Fellow-citizens, >how many 
islands have you protected with your fleets during these years? 


_ i. Latin, “speech.” 2, Follow the idiom of the text. 3. facinus, 
ris, N. 4. rés. Latin, “of which fact.” Why? 5. Two datives, as 
in the text, 
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LESSON XI 


The Accusative Case — Continued 
42. Two Accusatives: Direct Object and Predicate Accusative, Ref. 24, 
Accusative of the Person and of the Thing, Ref.25; Time and Space, Ref. 
138, 21; Greek Accusative or Accusative of Specification. 
43. Two accusatives of the same person or thing (direct object 
and predicate accusative) are used especially after — 
appellare, to xame, call. dicere, to appoint, name, call, 
creare, Zo elect. facere, fo make. 
reddere, to render (2d acc. an adjective). 
For the passive of reddere, use fieri. 


44. Two accusatives, one of the person and the other of the 
thing, are commonly found only after docére, Zo teach, and célare, 
to conceal. Other verbs of this class usually take the ablative 
with ab, ex, or dé instead of a second accusative. The proper 
construction in each case is best learned from the lexicon. 


45. The Greek Accusative or Accusative of Specification is 
rare in the best prose. Its place is taken by the ablative. 


46. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
senatus populusque Romanus. the senate and the Roman peo- 
ple. 
bellum apparare. to prepare for war. 


For Ora TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 12 


47. 1. Formerly the protection of the sovereign power 
rendered the fortunes of the allies safe. 2. Shall I complain 
that Cnidos and Colophon have been captured? 3. You 
can see the enemy’s fleet before the mouth of the Tiber. 
4. Cicero calls the disaster at Ostia a disgrace to the repub- 
lic. 5. If 1the senate and the Roman people should elect 
Pompey commander-in-chief, he would soon crush the pirates. 
6. Sicily and Africa have for many years been called the 
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life and breath of the republic. 7. Are you unaware that 
these lands are in the power of the pirates? 8. Pompey 
sailed with such speed that the pirates were unable to con- 
ceal themselves from him. 9. *He made this boast, that in 
forty-nine days all the pirates were either killed or captured. 
10. A fleet of the enemy before the mouth of the Tiber 
showed * the Romans the danger of the republic. 11. Pompey 
prepared for war at the close of winter. 


1. Cf. sec. 22.:¢. 2. Latin, “he boasted this.” Cf. sec. 38. 
3. Latin, “taught.” 


LESSON XII 


48. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons I—xI. 


49. Review the following idioms and phrases : — 


ab aliquo victoriam reportare. magni réfert. 

ab belld discédere. mare refertum praeddnum, — 

alicui cOnsulere. optimus quisque. 

aliquem cOnsulere. praeter ceteras gentis. 

aliquid alicui détrahere. . primus — prim6d — primum. 

antecellere omnibus terris. restat ut dicam. 

bellum apparare. scientia rei militaris. . 

bona conlocata habére. - senatus populusque Romanus. ; 

celeritas in cOnficiendo. sub iugum mittere. } 

classem déprimere.  tantum... quantum. : 

cum... tum. tempus amicdrum temporibus ; 

_ dé aliqué triumphiare. ies transmittere. 

hominés qui nunc sunt. ; vectigalia aguntur. j wey 

iis légatidnis. vectigalia exercére. i 
; légi obtrectire. ; vectigalibus frui, oy 5 


libertatem imminiitam neglegere. t es 
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° 


the winter call him divine. For it must be confessed that, 
in comparison with others, his good qualities are conspicu- 
ous, and that he restrains not only himself but his army as 
well. Recall what great disasters the avarice of commanders 
and of armies has brought upon the state. Money taken 
from the treasury for the conduct of the war has been left 
in Rome at interest, and the winter quarters of our legions 
during these years have destroyed more cities than the arms 
of the enemy. But this man’s army has harmed no peaceful 
citizen, neither has it compelled any one to contribute money. 


I. natid,-dnis, F. 2. Thisis ina parenthetical clause not essential to the 
thought. Will the verb be in the indic. or in the subjv.? Cf. Ref. 127. 


LESSON XIII 


The Dative Case 


51. General Rule for the Dative, Ref. 44; Indirect Object, Ref.48, Part I 
sec. 424-426; with Special Verbs, Ref. 49, Part I sec.431; with Passive 
Intransitive Verbs, Ref. 50; with Compounds, Ref.47, Part I sec. 438. 


52. The commoner intransitive verbs taking the dative are — 


cédd, yzeld. minor, threaten. 
confidd, ¢rust. ; noced, 2zjure. 
crédo, believe. - nibo, marry. 
diffid6, distrust. pared, spare. 
faved, favor. pared, obey. 

: _ igndscd, pardon. _ persuaded, persuade. 
imper6, order. placed, please. 
invided, exvy. resistd, resist. 


_ frascor, de angry with. servid, serve. 

-medeor, heal. | studed, de eager for. 
3. The constructions after verbs (transitive and intransitive) 
ounded with prepositions are various and depend upon usage 


distinction. Sometimes the same yerb will govern the 
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dative or the accusative or take the accusative with a preposition 
with no apparent difference in meaning; for example, — 
navis. 
to swim to the ships, adnare~ ad navis. 
navibus. 


The following practical suggestions are helpful : — 

a. The compounds of sum—désum, obsum, praesum, prosum, 
subsum, supersum — always take the dative. 

6. Compounds expressing motion may take the dative when the 
motion is figurative. When the motion is /zteral, a preposition 
follows with its regular case, the preposition used being in most 
cases the same as that with which the verb is compounded: — 


Fear fell upon the army (figurative motion), terror exercitui 
incidit. 
He fell into the water (literal motion), in aquam incidit. 


c. In cases of doubt consult the lexicon for the usage of the 
best writers. 


54. Note carefully the two constructions tibi librum don6, 7 gzve 
you a book, and té libro dono, J present you with a book; urbi 
moenia circumdo, / buzld walls around the city, and urbem moenibus 
circumdd, J surround the city with walls. 


55. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
nobis persuadet. he persuades us. 
nobis persuadétur. we are persuaded. 
copia dicendi. Jjiuency in speaking. 
difficile dicti. difficult to say. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER I4 


56. 1. 1We are convinced that Pompey was of great self- 
control in all matters. 2. He was able to resist the tempta- 
_ tions? that were wont to delay others. 3. *We all know 
that *love of pleasure did not call him from his determined 
course. 4. Conquering generals used to present their friends 
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at Rome with Greek statues (write in two ways), 5. I do 
not doubt that all look at Pompey as if (he were) some one 
sent down from heaven. 6. Formerly, believe me, the magis- 
trates were of such self-control that foreign nations preferred 
to serve the Roman people rather than rule over others. 
7. Pompey lacked® neither dignity nor fluency in speaking. 
8. It is difficult to say whether he excels the leading men more 
in dignity, or the lowest in affability. 9. Bring light to those 
nations, Pompey, that they may see the splendor of our power. 

1. Perfect of persuaded, the thought being we have been persuaded 
(and hence are convinced). 2. Latin, “things.” 3. inter omnis constat, 


with acc. and infin. 4. Translate “love of pleasure” by one word. 
5. désum. In Latin the subject is “neither dignity nor fluency.” 


“LESSON XIV 


' The Dative Case — Continued 


57. The Dative of Possession, Ref. 51; Agent, Ref. 46; Reference or 
Interest, Ref. 53. 


58. In Latin there are four ways of expressing possession :— 

a. Patris est domus, the house is father’s. 

6. Mea est domus, the house zis mine. 

The genitive is used (as in @) to answer the question whose zs 
zt? A possessive pronoun is used (as in 4) for the genitive of a 
personal pronoun. 

c. Patri est domus, 

d. Pater domum habet, LS ie : 

These answer the question what has he? 


59. The possession of mental, moral, or physical characteristics 
expressed by the verb sum followed by the ablative with in 


in patre est magnum ingenium., ~ 
her has great talent,+ pater est magnd ingenio. 
\ pater est magni ingeni. 
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60. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
némini dubium est. no one doubts. 
orbis terrae, or orbis terrarum. the earth. 
vehementer pertinére ad. to have much to do with, to 


appertain closely to. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 15 


61. 1. Surely no one doubts that that commander has the 
highest prestige. 2. +As you think about his exploits, it 
must be acknowledged that no one on earth ever had a more 
illustrious name. 3. It has much to do with the conduct of 
a war what opinion the enemy have of the general. 4. The 
Forum was crowded on the day that he’ was appointed com- 
mander over the maritime war. 5. If the Roman people had 
not demanded him as commander, *such a sudden fall in 


the price of grain would’ not have followed. 6.°’The allies . 


feared because the province did not have a sufficiently strong 
garrison. 7. Whose arrival checked Mithradates and Ti- 
granes, (who were) threatening Asia with great forces? Pom- 
pey’s. 8. The Romans suffered a defeat in the kingdom (of) 
Pontus, which* belonged to Mithradates. 9. We must pre- 
serve the allies and tributaries. 10. Is any one ignorant of 
what Pompey’s name and fame will accomplish? 


I. The dative of reference expressed by the dative plural of the 
present participle. 2. Latin, “demanded him for itsedj,” dat. of Tele 
3. Follow the text. 4. Cf. sec. 26. 
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LESSON XV 


The Dative Case — Continued 
62. The Dative of Purpose or End, Ref. 52 ; with Adjectives, Ref. 45. 


63. In the dative of purpose, or end for which, observe, — 
a. That the exd for which is expressed by an abstract noun in 
the szzgudar, never in the plural : — 


Arma erant pueris dOnd (not donis), the arms were (for) gifts 
to the boys. 


6, That this noun is never modified by an adjective, excepting 
one expressing degree like magnus, maximus, minor, etc. : — 
Haec rés mihi magnae cirae est, ¢izs matter is a great anxiety 
to me. 


c. That this noun is never modified by a genitive. 
eer a nee translate aha HEE are ee the benefit Ts o 


64. Adjectives ordinarily followed by the dative occasionally 
take other constructions, especially the accusative with ad or in. 
Propior and proximus may take the accusative without a preposition, 


65. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 


reliquum est ut dicamus (cf.also zt remains for us to say. 
sec. 84). } 
rés bene gerere. 3 to conduct affairs successfully. 
domi militiaeque. at home and in the field. 
’ _ hoc tantum boni. this great blessing. 2 
H 
For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 16 


66. I. Crete is an island near to Greece. 2. Pompey’s 
ige was of great advantage to the Romans. 3. Did not 
the states of Crete wish to surrender to him? 4. It was. 
10ying to those that envied’ Pompey ?that an ambassador 
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was sent to him. 5. You can estimate, fellow-citizens, how 
much influence this prestige has. 6. It remains for us to say 
a few words about good fortune. 7. We ought to speak 
about good fortune with *fear and trembling. 8. Scipio, 
Marius, and the other great commanders *had not only valor 
but also good fortune. g. For the successful conduct of 
great affairs there was no one like Pompey. 10. At home 
and in the field, on land and sea, all things seemed to follow 
his wishes. 11. No one has ever ventured to ask so much 
for himself or for the commonwealth. 12. The gods have 
bestowed on us this great blessing. 


1. Cf.sec. 52. 2. A quod-clause with the indic. 3. Translate by one 
word. 4. Cf. sec. 59. 


LESSON XVI 
67. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
amans patriae or rei publicae. patriotic. 
plirimum in ré publica valére. to have very great influence in 
public affairs. 
gratissimum populo esse. to be very popular. 
facultas dicendi. eloquence. 


For WRITTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 17 


68. Although Cicero was persuaded that this great and 
dangerous war should be intrusted to Pompey, yet Catulus 
and Hortensius, very distinguished and patriotic men who 
had very great influence in public affairs, differed with that 
opinion. They conceded that Pompey alone ‘possessed all 
the highest qualities, but declared that ?too much power 
ought not to be given to one man; and Hortensius espe- 
cially, who was very popular and, as® an orator, excelled in 
eloquence all the Romans ‘except Cicero, spoke at length 
against that measure. But ®even they had to confess that _ 


L 
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the Romans ®would not have retained the sovereignty of the 
world, had Pompey not been appointed commander against 
the pirates. 


1. Cf. sec. 59. 2. Latin, “that all things ought not, etc.” 3. ut. 
4. Express by abl. abs., “Cicero being excepted (excipere).” 5. ipse. 
6. As tened has no future infinitive we must use futirum fuisse ut with 
the subjv. 


LESSON XVII 


The Genitive Case 


69. General Rules for the Genitive, Ref. 56, Part I sec. 404; Pos- - 
sessive Genitive, Ref. 62; Genitive of Material, Ref. 59; Genitive of 
Quality, Ref. 64; Subjective Genitive, Ref. 65; Objective Genitive, 
Ref. 60; Partitive Genitive, Ref. 61. 


70. A preposition with its object often takes the place of an 
objective genitive, especially when the governing noun is modified 
by a possessive pronoun or by a genitive, hence—my love for you, 
meus in té amor rather than meus tui amor ; the consul’s services to ~ 
the country, consulis in patriam beneficia rather than cdnsulis patriae 
beneficia. 


71. The subjective genitive of the personal pronouns (mei, tui, 
sui, nostri, vestri) is not used. Instead of these we should use the 
corresponding possessives. For example, a friend of mine should 
never be rendered amicus mei, but amicus meus. 


72. With reference to the genitive and the ablative of qual- 


ity or description the following statements may be made: — 


a. Designations of measure, number, time, weight, Space, age, 
and van are regularly in the genitive : — 

Fossa pedum trium, @ ditch of three feet. 
on pene decem “Sepaelg a boy of ten years. 
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c. Qualities that lack permanence are expressed by the ablative. 
This applies especially to the description of passing emotions and 
feelings : — 

Bono anim0 est, he zs of good courage. 

d. Permanent and essential qualities may be expressed by either 
the genitive or the ablative : — 

Catd singulari pridentia (or singularis pridentiae) erat, Cazo 
was of remarkable sagacity. 


Finally, it should be noted that neither the genitive nor the 


ablative may stand without an attributive adjective of degree like _ 


magnus, parvus, summus, etc. 


73. The partitive genitive denotes the whole of which a part is 
taken. Hence it is obvious that if not merely a part but the whole 
is taken there can be no partitive genitive. While then we say 
magna pars horum, a great part of these, using the partitive geni- 
tive, we cannot say omnés horum for ALL of these, but rather omnés hi. 

74, It is important to remember that the partitive genitive is 


not usual after cardinal numerals or quidam, but that ex or dé with 
the ablative is used instead. 


75. iDioMs AND PHRASES 
- Pompéid duce. under the leadership of Pom- 
py. 
amor in patriam. love of country. 
pudet mé. — : L am ashamed. 


For OraL TRANSLATION — CUAPTER 18 


76. 1. Both Catulus and Hortensius were very patriotic. 
2. How much authority do you think should be given to 
one (man)? 3. Under the leadership of Pompey, we shall 
again’ adorn this place with the spoils of fleets. 4. Pom- 
pey’s love of country and knowledge of war were extraordi- 
uary. 5. Cicero’s friendship for Pompey “led him to say 
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that the latter possessed ®all the noblest qualities. 6. Was 
Gabinius a friend of yours? 7. Of all these states the Car- 
thaginians were the most powerful on the sea. 8. What 
island is so small that it does not defend some part of its 
coast region? 9g. At the time when our ancestors were con- 
quering Antiochus, they were not ashamed to ascend to this 
place. 10. Was the island Delos of great size? 11. *By 
no means. Of all the islands lying® in the A®gean Sea it 
was almost® the smallest. 12. For several years the Romans 
had not been a match for the pirates. 


I. rirsus. 2. addiicere with ut and the subjv. 3. Latin, “all things 
in the highest degree.” 4. minimé. 5. Latin, “placed.” 6. prope. 


LESSON XVIII 


The Genitive Case — Continued 


77. The Predicate Genitive, Ref. 63; The Genitive with Adjectives, 


Ref. 57; The Genitive with Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting, — 


Ref. 70. 


78. Note the two possible ways of rendering expressions like 
the following : — 
It is foolish, est stultum or est stulti. 
It ts folly, est stultitia or est stultitiae. 


N.B. Of these forms of expression the predicate genitive 1s the 
more common, and ts the only form admissible with adjectives of 
the third declension. Hence— 


It 7s wise, est sapientis, never est sapiéns. ~ 


79. Among the more common adjectives with the genitive are— 
imperitus, wshkilled. 
memor, zndful. 

, conscious. immemor, nmindful. 

ie particeps, sharing zn. 
expers, without a share in. 


: cupidus, 


a desirous. 


° 


e 
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plénus, 2/7. impoténs, weak. 
inops, destitute. similis, /z%e. 
egéns, 72 want of. dissimilis, z/zke. 


potéens, ruling, controlling. 

80. There are many exceptions to the rule that verbs of 
remembering and forgetting take the genitive. Note the 
following : — 

a. Neuter pronouns and adjectives after such verbs are always 
in the accusative. 

6. After recordor the ¢#zmg remembered is in the accusative, 
the person in the ablative with de. 


Siau- IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
ars dicendi. ; the art of speaking. 
auctoritati obtemperare. to submit to authority. 
terra marique. on land and sea. 
rés gestae. exploits. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 19 


82. 1. No one was more skilled in the art of speaking 
than Hortensius. 2. Do you recall the things which he said? 
3. Gabinius was desirous of appointing Pompey commander- 
in-chief. 4. The Roman people did not think it wise to sub- 
mit to his authority. 5. We seem at last to be ruling over all _ 
peoples and tribes on land and sea. 6. Pompey did not forget 
Gabinius. 7. He asked that Gabinius serve as his lieutenant. 
8. He thought that Gabinius ought to share in the glory of 
the general. 9. *Certain ones *said that Gabinius could 
not be lieutenant the next year after he had been tribune. 
to. I hope that the senate will be mindful of Pompey’s ex- 
ploits. 11. I ought not to be without a share in this war which 
*belongs to me by peculiar right. 12. Nothing but a veto will 
prevent Cicero from defending the rights* of the people. 


I. quidam. 2. sazd... mot, negare. 3. Cf.sec.58. 4. Sing. in Latin. 
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LESSON XIX 


The Genitive Case — Continued 
83. The Genitive with Verbs of Feeling, Ref. 66; with véfert and 


interest, Ref. 67; with Verbs of Judicial Action, Ref. 68; with Verbs of 
Plenty and Want, Ref. 69. : 


84. The neuter of a pronoun with miseret, paenitet, etc., is not 
in the genitive, but in the nominative as subject. 
Hoc pudet mé, Jam ashamed of this (lit. this shames me). 


85. The genitive with réfert seems best explained as dependenton 
some form of rés bound up intheverb. On that theory réfert Caesaris 
is perhaps equivalentto rem fert Caesaris. Theablativesingular femi- 
nine of the possessive (mea, tua, sua, etc.), used instead of the geni- 
tive of the personal pronouns, seems to have agreed originally with the 
form of résin the verb. The construction after interest follows that 
_ of réfert because of the similarity in meaning of the two verbs. 


86. With verbs of judicial action the penalty is usually in the 
ablative, less frequently in the genitive. We may, therefore, say ~ 
either capite or capitis damnare, to condemn to death. Beware of 
using morte, mortis, in this sense. 

87. Most verbs of plenty and want take the ablative. Only 
indiged, waz, prefers the genitive. 


88. os IDIOMS AND PHRASES 


alicitius interesse vidéri. to seem to concern some one. 

si quid Pompéid factum erit. if anything happens to Pompey. 
quid novi. r ; something new, anything new. 
quo minus .. . hic magis. the less... the more. 


For OraL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 20 


1. It seemed to concern Catulus greatly Ithat all 
; should not be placed in (the hands of) Pompey alone. 
hing happens to Pompey, the citizens will remember | 
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was very desirous of *expressing his sentiments concerning 
the opinion of Catulus. 4. The citizens were never weary® of 
“bestowing on him their richest favors. 5. If you should do 
anything new, you would be accused of treason.> 6. Catu- 
lus was such a man that he lacked neither wisdom nor valor. 
7. The less certain human life is, the more the commonwealth 
ought to derive benefit from the lives® of its greatest men. 
8. In war ‘it is the part of wisdom to follow expediency. 
g. Recall® our two greatest wars. 10. Were they not brought 
to a close by a single commander-in-chief? 11. It remains 
to speak of the two cities which at one time threatened the 
Roman supremacy. 12. It seemed to concern you and your 
fathers greatly that Marius should be appointed general. 


1. Infin. clause. 2. Latin, “speaking.” 3. taedet. 4. Cf. text, § 51. 
§. proditio, Onis, F. 6. Latin, “life.” The plural, vitae, would mean dzog- 
vaphies. 7. Latin, “it is wise.” Cf. sec. 78. 8. Cf. sec. 80. 2. 


LESSON XX 


90. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons xIII—xIx. 


91. Review the following idioms and phrases : — 


alictiius interesse videéri. nobis persuadétur. 

amans patriae or rei publicae. orbis terrae or orbis terrarum. 
amor in patriam. plirimum in ré publica valeére. 
ars dicendi. Pompéio duce. 

auctoritati obtemperare. pudet mé. 

cOpia dicendi. quid novi. 

difficile dicti. quo minus... hdc magis. 
domi militiaeque. reliquum est ut dicamus. 
facultas dicendi. rés bene gerere. 

gratissimum populd esse. rés gestae. 

hoc tantum boni. si quid Pompéid factum erit. 
némini dubium est. : terra marique. 

nobis persuadet. vehementer pertinére ad. 


a . r f 4 
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For WRITTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 21 


92.-1It is said that Q. Catulus said that it greatly con- 
cerned the state that in Pompey’s case ?no new precedent 
be established ; but he seems to have forgotten the many 
®new and important precedents which had already been 
established in the case of this man with his own hearty 
approval and ‘that of other influential men of the same 
rank, ®For when a mere youth and of an age much be- 
low the senatorial grade, °military authority and an army 
Twere entrusted to him. And though there were some in 
the senate who said that a *man who had held no office 
ought not to be sent as proconsul, he was sent and finally 
was made consul before he could legally have held any 
other office. 


1. Latin, “ Q. Catulus is said, etc.’ The Latin prefers the personal 
to the impersonal construction. 2. Latin, “nothing new.” 3. Latin, 
“so great and so new.” 4. The redundant “that” in the phrase ‘that 
of” is not expressed in Latin. 5. Latin, “for to him a mere youth.” 
6. “ Military authority,” one word in Latin. 7. Cf.sec.22. 8. Ie. homo 
privatus. 


LESSON XXI 


The Ablative Case 


93. General Consideration, Ref. 1; The Ablative of Separation, Ref. 14; 
- Source, Origin, Material, Ref. 15; Degree of Difference, Ref. 7; Compari- 


son, Ref. 6; Time, Ref. 189. 
\ 


94. The presence or absence of a preposition with the ablative 

of separation seems to be determined by arbitrary usage rather 

_ than by any obvious principle of language. In general, however, 

it may be said that literal and local separation requires the prepo- 

sition, but that where the separation is figurative the preposition 

may be omitted; and, further, that if the ablative denotes persons 
; a preposition is always used. 
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95. It should not be forgotten that some verbs, compounds of 
ab, dé, or ex, take the dative (especially of a person) instead of the 
ablative of separation. 


96. Verbs of plenty and want usually take the ablative (cf. 
sec. 87). With verbs of plenty the ablative may be classified as 
means, with verbs of want as separation. The commoner verbs 
of plenty and want are — ; 


abundare, é privare, 
he abound in. a , 
redundare,: spoliare, | deprive of. 
complére, exuere, 
explére, + /i/l with. carére, Zack. 
implere, vacare, be without. 
eger 
pee | need. 
indigére, 


97. The ablative of degree of difference is especially common 
after the adverbs ante, post, infra, supra, and is often expressed 
by the neuter ablatives mult6, pauld, nihild, tanto, quanto, e6, hoc, 
quo. : 

98. The ablative after comparatives without quam comes under 
the head of the ablative of separation. Such a sentence as nihil est 
melius virtiite means literally, from virtue (as a standard) nothing 
zs better. The construction is admissible only when the first of 
the objects compared is in the nominative or accusative. 

a. A relative standing after a comparative is always in the — 
ablative: quam is never used. Hence:— — : 

Reason, than which nothing ts more godlike, ratio, qua nihil : 
est divinius. ; Ae 


, Never ratid, quam quae nihil, etc. <3 be ht 
i Af, % 

_ 99. Latin uses the ablative of time in many expressions which | 
___ according to our idiom seem locative ; for example — 


In the ewe? Cai. ey Let 


rae) 
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100. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
rel publicae parum cOnsulere. to have too little regard for the 
welfare of the state. 
in ré publica plus vidére. to have more political insight. 
nihil aliud nisi dé hoste cogitare. ‘0 think of nothing but the 
" enemy. 
s For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 22 


101. 1. These men have too little regard for the welfare 
of the state. 2. The more political insight they have, the 
less they will oppose your plans. 3. You chose the only one 
who could set the hearts* of the citizens free from anxiety.? 
4. At the time of the war with the pirates Italy was in need of 
grain. 5. The expressed opinion of the whole Roman people. 
must be obeyed. 6. *Those leaders will not be ashamed to 
confess this. 7. The cities of Asia abounded in wealth.* 
8. They were stripped of their most precious possessions. 
g. Those whom we send with military authority make war 
upon the rich cities of the allies. 10. If our generals thought 
of nothing but the enemy, we should not *be hated by our 
allies. , 11. Do you know ®how much smaller Cilicia is than 
Asia? 12. It is not hard to say. 13. Who was general in 
the Mithradatic war? 14. They see that Pompey is of re- 
- markable virtue. 1 5. He will abstain’ from wanton deeds 
and injuries. 


1. Latin, “minds.” 2. sollicitidd, -inis, Fr. 3. Cf. Ref.66. 4. divitiae, 
, al F. 5. Latin, “be in hatred among.” 6. Le. “by how much.” 
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LESSON XXII 


The Ablative Case — Continued 


102. The Ablative of Agent, Ref. 4; Means, Ref. 10; with ztor, fruor, 
etc., Ref. 17; with ofws and asus, Ref. 11; of Accompaniment, Ref. 8 ; 
Place, Ref. 101, 102. 


103. The person 4y whom something is done as the agent is 
expressed by 4, ab, with the ablative. 

The person ¢hrough whom something is done as the instrument 
is expressed by per with the accusative. 


Caesar was informed by Labienus (agent) through messen- 
gers (instrument), Caesar certior factus est 4 Labiénd per 
nintios. 

104. The ablative without a preposition to denote the way by 
which is of frequent occurrence in words like via, iter, porta, fli- 


men, mare, etc., and comes under the general head of means or 
instrument. 


They set out by the Appian Way, Appia via profecti sunt. 


105. The usual construction with opus est is impersonal, the 
thing needed being in the ad/ative and the Person needing it in 
the dative : — 


Libris mihi opus est, 7 zeed books. 
But when the thing needed is expressed by a_neuter pronoun or 
adjective the personal construction must be used : — 
Multa nobis opus sunt, we need many things (lit. many things 
are necessary to us). 


Note that opus and tisus are never declined in this construction, 
Usus is much rarer than opus. 


106. The rule that the ablative of accompaniment may omit cum 
in military expressions should be used with caution. Such omission 
is allowable only when the noun is modified by an adjective other 
than a numeral. We may therefore write magnis cOpiis profectus 
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est, he set out with great forces, without cum; but must not omit 
it from cum tribus legidnibus profectus est, he set out with three 
legions. 


107. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
turpitiidine adfici. to be disgraced. 
peritus bellérum. skilled in wars. 
nobili loco nasci. to be born in high station. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 23 


108. 1. Pompey was the orly man who could keep this 
hands from the money of the allies. 2. The allies rejoiced 
that Pompey with his army had come into their cities. 3. The 
Roman people need a man like Pompey in the provinces, 
4. 7To go to Asia *one must sail over the sea. 5. The men 
at home were of such avarice that they used the public funds 
themselves. 6. The larger fleets we have, the more we are 
disgraced. 7. They ‘hesitate to place all things in his 
hands. 8. They act® as if they were ignorant of our losses. 
g. Servilius, than whom no one was more experienced in all 
kinds of war, ®spoke as follows. 10. He said that the state 
Tought to have the benefit of Pompey’s self-control and 
valor. 11. The Manilian law, by which the safety of® all 
nations was established,? was upheld by Cicero. 12. In 
choosing a general for this war there is need of the great- 
est wisdom. 13. Many of those that disagreed with” the 
opinions of Catulus were born in high station. 


1. Latin, “himself.” 2. Not infin. 3. Latin, “it must be sailed.” 
4. For constructions after dubitare see Part I sec. 167. 5. sé gerere. 
6. Latin, “said these (things).” 7. Latin, “ought to enjoy.” Cf. text 
§ 59. 8. Latin, “for.” 9. cdnstituere. 10. 4. 
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LESSON. XXIII 


The Ablative Case — Continued 


109. The Ablative of Price, Ref. 12; Manner, Ref. 9; Quality or 
Characteristic, Ref. 13; Cause, Ref.5; with dignws and indignus, Ref. 8; 
Specification, Ref. 16. See also Part I sec. 499. 


110. Distinguish carefully between the construction used after 
verbs and expressions of estimation and value (aestimare, facere, 
diicere, habére, etc.) and that used after verbs of buying and sell- 
ing. The former take the gezztzve, the latter the ablative: — 

Voluptatem virtiis minimi facit, vzrtue considers pleasure of 
the very least account. 
Victoria mult6 sanguine stetit, tre victory cost bith blood. 


N.B. The only important exception to this rule is that the four 
genitives tanti, quanti, pliris, minOris, are used after verbs of 
buying and selling to express relative value. 


111. English wth is by no means always translatable by the 
Latin cum. Cum is used only with the ablative of acccompani- 
ment and the ablative of manner, and not always with them (cf. 
sec. 106 and 112). 


112. Note the four ways of expressing manner : — 


1. Celeriter currit (adverb). 

2. Cum celeritate currit (ablative with cum). 

3. Summa celeritate currit (ablative with an adjective). 

4. Cum summa celeritate currit (ablative with an adjective and 
cum). 


_ 
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114. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
ad hanc rem cOnficiendam. Jor the accomplishment of this 
purpose. 
quidquid est in mé-ingeni. whatever talent I have. 
tantum abest ut. . so far ts tt from the truth that.. 
quid est quod. why ts tt that. 


For OrAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 24 


115, 1. Evidently’ Cicero did not consider the arguments? 
of Hortensius of much (value). 2. For the accomplishment 
of this purpose I urge you not to fear the threats of any one. 
3. The Mithradatic wars cost the Romans much blood and 
treasure. 4. At whose request are you doing this? 5. Do 
you calculate to win the friendship of Pompey through this 
case*? 6. Whatever talent I have, I willingly* offer to you. 
7. So far is it from the truth that I am seeking to shun dan- 
gers, that I have *brought on myself the hostility of many. | 
8. Clothed with this authority as preetor, I ought to prefer 
the safety of the provinces to my own advantage.® 9g. Since 
such a great multitude is present with such enthusiasm, why 
is it that we hesitate? 10. I call to witness all the gods that 
preside over this place. 11. ’Don’t think that I undertook 
this case because of some advantage to myself. 12. Manilius 
defended his bill with great courage and perseverance. 


i. aperté. 2. sententia,-ae, F. 3. causa,-ae,¥. 4. Ablative of manner. 
_ Voluntas is peculiar in that it usually stands without cum or an adjective* 
to express manner. 5. suscipere. 6. Plural in Latin. 7. See Part I 
sec, 99. ; 


CATILINE SE 


Ill. THE SYNTAX OF VERBS 


LESSON XXIV 


Questions 


116. Direct Questions, Ref. 119; Indirect Questions, Ref. 120, Part I 
sec. 217-219; Rhetorical Questions, Ret. 121, Part I sec. 90. 


117. Common interrogatives are — 


quis (substantive), who ? 
quid (substantive), what? 
qui, quae, quod (adjective), what? of what sort? what kind 
of? 7 
quo (of direction), whzther ? 
ubi (of place), where ? 
quando (of time), when ? 
qudmodo or qué modé (of manner), zz what way? how ? 
Direct questions are in the Indica- 
tive. 
Indirect questions are in the Sub- 
118. Moods in questions: junctive. 
Rhetorical questions are usually in 
: the Subjunctive, less often in the is 
Indicative. ay 


119. When the object of a verb of saying or mental action is the — 3 
ehtec occas of a CEOS pone the Latin nary incorporates 


2 
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120. ' IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
proxim4 nocte. last night. 
superidre nocte. night before last. 
_ nus quisque nostrum. every single one of us. 
novis rébus studére. to be eager for a revolution. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 1 


121. 1. Did not Catiline abuse the patience of the sen- 
ate? 2. +What shall we say of his unbridled audacity? 
3. Every single one of us knows where you were last night. 
4. What plan did you make night before last? 5. Who of 
us is ignorant that you are eager for a revolution? 6. Do 
we seem to be doing enough for the commonwealth or not? 
7. The orator asks whether the consuls ought to endure the 
fury of Catiline. 8. *Did the state lack authority or the 
consul valor? g. Have you heard *the decree of the sen- 
ate which we have against you, Catiline? 10. A dangerous 
citizen ought to be restrained by more severe penalties than 
the bitterest foe. 11. *Catiline was not led to death, was 
he? 12. Who is ignorant why Ahala killed Melius? 


1. Rhetorical question. 2. Latin, ‘‘was authority lacking to, etc.” 


3. Cf. sec.119. 4. What answer does the question expect? 


LESSON XXV F 


122. The Hortatory and Jussive Subjunctive. — Ref. 75. 
123. Prohibitions. — Ref.'76, Part I sec. 99. 


(124. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
vidére né quid rés publica détri- 0 see to it that the common- 
-menti capiat. wealth suffers no harm. 


is cOnsultum. a decree of the senate. 
Os diés créscere. to increase day by day. 
Jor a special reason. — 
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For OrAaL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 2 


125. 1. Who will see to it that the commonwealth 
receives no harm? 2. When was C. Gracchus killed? 
3. I don’t know when he was killed. 4. Let us intrust the © 
commonwealth to the consuls by a decree of the senate. 
5. Do not allow the edge of our authority to grow dull. 
6. Where is the decree of the senate? 7. It is shut up in 
tablets. 8. Catiline, you ought to have been put to death 
at once. g. Did Catiline lay aside his effrontery or did he 
confirm it? 10. Let us not condemn the consul for remiss- 
ness. 11. What shall I say of the enemy’s leader whom 
we see within the walls? 12. There is no one who does not 
confess that the number of the enemy is increasing daily. 
13. What did Cicero fear that the patriots? would say? 
14. Don’t *make a move against the commonwealth. 


1. Rhetorical question. 2. boni. 3. Latin, “move yourself.” 


LESSON XXVI 


126. The Potential Subjunctive.— Ref. 109, Part I sec. 94, 95. 
127. The Optative Subjunctive.— Ref. 95, Part I sec. 83, 84. 


128. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
sul conservandi causa. to save themselves. 
mihi créde. take my advice, . 
caedis obliviscere. i dismiss murder from your 
mind. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 3 


129. 1. Catiline, I wish that you had changed your mind. 
2. May he take my advice and dismiss murder from his 
.. mind. 3. Do you remember what I said about Manlius? 
_ 4. When did I say that he would be in arms? 5. Was it 
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not on the twenty-first of October? 6. I am inclined to 
think that you are not mistaken in the day. 7. 1I hope 
that the chief men of the state will flee from Rome to save 
themselves. 8. May all your plans be checked. 9g. Cati- 
line would be satisfied with the slaughter of the optimates. 
10. Let-us seize Praeneste on the first of November. 11. You 
might have known that that colony was protected by my 
guards, 12. I might say that you do nothing which I do 
not see. 13. Don’t wonder at this attack. 14. Would 
that he had not asked *what I said. 


__1. Express “I hope that... will flee” by the opt. subjv. 2. Indir. 
question. 


LESSON XXVII 


130. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
pridre nocte. | night before last. 
ubinam gentium sumus? where in the world are we? © 
apud Laecam. at Leca’s. 
_ id temporis. at that very time. 


For WriTTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 4 


131. 'Can you deny, Catiline, that you and certain 
others whom I see here in the senate were at Leca’s night 
before last? But where in the world are we, when I, the 
consul, ask the opinion on public affairs of men who at 
that very time are plotting the destruction of us all? I 


2 found out that very night, Catiline, how you had apportioned 


the parts of Italy; whom you had selected *to leave at Rome; _ 
whom to take with you. And when I heard that two Roman 
) shad been found who eee to kill me that very : 


ential subjv. 2, Not infin. 


an 
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LESSON XXVIII 


132. Sequence of Tenses. — Ref. 135, 186, Part I sec. 105-107, 
111-114. 


133. The rules for tense-sequence do not apply to subordinate 
clauses with the indicative, but only to those with the subjunctive. 


134. After non dubitd quin and in zxzdirect questions the Eng- 
lish future active is regularly expressed by the subjunctive of the 
first periphrastic conjugation, present after primary tenses and 
imperfect after secondary. 

I do not doubt that my father will think the same, non dubitd 
quin pater idem existimatirus sit. 

I did not doubt that my father would think the same, nou 
dubitabam quin pater idem existimatirus esset. 


135. When a subjunctive depends on a subjunctive the 
sequence is as follows: — 


a. The Present Subjunctive is followed by primary tenses. 
b. The Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect subjunctive are fol- 
lowed by secondary tenses. 
Wescio quid causae sit cur nullas ad mé litteras dés (dederis, 
" datirus sis). 
Nescid quid causae fuerit ctr nullas ad mé litteras darés (dedis- 
sés, dattrus esses). 
Nesciébam quid causae aoe } cur nullas ad mé litteras 
isset 
darés (dedissés, daturus essés). 


136. When a subjunctive clause depends on an infinitive, 
supine, gerund, or participle, its tense is regulated by the tense of 
the verb in the principal clause : — 

L had made up my mind to come to you to see you, constitue- 
ram ad té venire ut te vidérem. 


_a. Buta perfect infinitive is usually followed by secondary tenses 
even when the verb in the principal clause is primary : — 


a! Ped te Pe wey —- 
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I seem to have said enough (to show) why the war ts neces- 
sary, satis multa verba videor fécisse quaré esset hoc 
bellum necessarium. 


137. Remember that conditions contrary to fact are not affected 
by the laws of tense-sequence. 


138. Though the laws of tense-sequence are in general quite 
closely observed, it should be remembered that they are not in- 
flexible and that many exceptions occur. In Latin, as in English 
and other languages, when writers wish to make the narration 
vivid they will speak of past events as present and so disregard 
tense-sequence. Sometimes, too, writers are careless and irregu- 
larities result. 


139. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 


quae cum ita sint. since this ts so. 
gratiam habére. to be grateful. 
consul désignatus. the consul elect. 
aliquem petere. to attack some one. 


For OrAL TRANSLATION— CHAPTER 5 


- 140. 1. There is no doubt that Catiline will go forth from 
the city. 2. He says that Catiline set out that the Manlian 
camp might not long for its general. 3. You know what the 
reason is why you can no longer associate with us. 4. Cati- 
line knew what the reason was why he could no longer asso- 
ciate withthem. 5. Since this is so, why did he hesitate’ to 
go forth from the city? 6. The consul said that the citizens 
were grateful *because they had escaped. 7. Some thought 

_ that if Catiline had been killed, it would have been more 
advantageous for the common safety. 8. If you ask my 

_ advice, I urge you *not to attack the consul elect. g. Cicero 
asks whether or not Catiline is about to go into exile. 10, Do 
not hazard the safety of the commonwealth. 11. Let us not 
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do that which is ‘too merciful. 12. I know why your com- 
petitors will plot against you. 


1. See Part I sec.167. 2. See Ref.35. 3. Negative purpose clause. 
4. Express by the comparative. 


LESSON XXIX 


141. The Subjunctive of “Purpose. — Ref. 117,118, Part I sec. 129- 
181, 187. 


142. The conjunction ut may be omitted — 


a. Often after vold, n6l6, mald, oportet, necesse est, and licet. — 
6. Regularly after the imperatives fac and dic. 
c. After verbs of permitting, urging, commanding, and warn- 
img, especially in short sentences. 
Examples : — 
Vold amés meam constantiam, / wish you to love my jirm- 
NESS. 
Fac cigités, sake thought. 
Mone té désinas furere, 7 advise you to cease your eid 


143. Remember the use of ut in short parenthetical clauses 
depending on something to be supplied, as — ut ita dicam, so Zo 
speak; ut alia omittam, wor zo gee of other things, etc. 


144. After verbs of fearing né is translated by that and ut by 
that not; né non is sometimes used for ut and must be Bass GE 
when the main verb is negatived : — t nd 


; Non vereor né tuus filius non respondeat, wf 26. not fear that 
Po son will not reply. Sloan WA 4 


145. IDIOMS AND PHRASES: i 


omnium nostrum vita. 
SSE. i 


, 
4 
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For OraL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 6 


146. 1. What was there which could please Catiline? 
2. I do not fear that the citizens do not hate you. 3. Did 
Catiline kill his wife that he might make his home vacant 
for a new marriage? 4. He feared that the ruin of his for- 
tunes was impending. 5. He stood in the comitium on the 
day before the Kalends to kill the chief men in the state. 
6. There is no one who does not know how you attempted 
to kill the consul elect. 7. I pass over that ‘disgraceful 
deed *to speak of those things which pertain to the lives of 
us all. 8. May that dagger be wrested from your hands. 
g. ®*I would like to pass this over in silence. 10. Cicero 
sent Catiline out of the city that he might more easily avoid 
his thrusts. 311. May the good fortune of the Roman peo- 
ple oppose your madness. 12. *Don’t drive your dagger 
into the consul’s body. 13. Not to speak of all those (mat- 
ters),what shall I say concerning your private disgrace? 


1. One word. 2. Not infin. 3. See sec.126. 4. Give in three ways. 


LESSON XXX 


147. The Subjunctive of Characteristic. — Ref. 86, Part I sec. 144- 
146. 
148. Pure and Relative Clauses of Result. — Ref. 122, 125, Part I 


sec. 150, 154. 


149. Zoo, followed by an adjective and infinitive, is rendered 
in Latin by a comparative followed by quam ut and the subjunc- 
tive: — ‘ 

This is too high to climb, hoc est altius quam ut id astendamice: 


. The following are among the expressions followed iy Le 
Ctive of characteristic : — 
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est quod, there are grounds why. 
nihil est quod, 
nihil est causae quod, 


quid est quod, 


there is no reason why. 


what ts the reason that or why is it 


uae causa est quod 
q ques that. 


quid est causae quod, 

N.B. Instead of quod, ciir or qua ré may be used. 

a. Distinguish between quid est quod with the subjunctive and 
quid quod (what of the fact that) with the indicative. 

151. Relative adverbs, especially ubi, unde, quo, not infrequently 
introduce a clause of result ; ubi (were) then equals ut ibi (so that 
there), unde (whence) equals ut inde (so that from there), and 

‘quod (whither) equals ut e6 (so that thither) :— 
He built a bridge where they could cross, fécit pontem ubi 


“ ; transire possent. 
The same adverbs are sometimes used to introduce a pure 
clause. 
152. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
paulo ante. a short time ago. 
post hominum memoriam. within the memory of man. 
quo animo. with what feelings. . 
-hunc mihi timorem éripe. Sree me from this terror (lit. 


take this terror from me). 


For Ora TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 7 


153. 1. Cicero so talked with Catiline that he seemed to © 
be ‘moved by pity. 2. tHe should have been moved by 
hatred. 3. There was no one that saluted him. 4. There 

fat was no one that did not fear? him. 5. *Why is it that all the 
men of consular rank left the benches empty a short time — 

ago? 6. There were some who thought that Catiline ought — 

to leave cee aes te eoaphgee was not the mac to revels : 
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memory of man *who has murdered citizens with impunity. 
g. You are too bold* to fear the power of the law. 10. What 
of the fact that the whole country is in fear on your account 
alone? 11. With what feelings ought this to be endured? 
12. °I would prefer that® you depart somewhere out of my 
sight. 13. Free the fatherland from terror. 14. Did Catiline 
have a place "to go to? 


1. A pluperfect subjunctive of an unfulfilled obligation. 2. See 
synonyms. 3. Follow the idiom of the text. 4. audax. 5. Potential 
subjv., see sec. 126. 6. Cf. sec. 142, a. 7. Lat., “whither he might 


go.” 
LESSON XXXI 
ee IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
domi meae. at my house. 
teferre ad senatum. to lay amatter before the senate. 
alicui vim et manis inferre. to lay violent hands on some one. 


For WRITTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 8 


155. The citizens knew that Catiline deserved death, and 

_ wished to lay violent hands on him. There were many, too, 
who felt that they were in great peril because they and Cati- 
line were encompassed by the same city walls. +Knowing 
this, Catiline, to avoid suspicion, wished to give himself into 
custody and even dared to go to the consul and ask that he 
keep him at his own house. But Cicero ?refused to receive 
him and tried to persuade him to go into exile *by making 

2) hi peeve: what the senators thought of him; ®for Cati- 


! bg: ‘Subjr 2 result, Se ‘am Catilina 


iv 
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LESSON XXXII 


156. Substantive Clauses of Result.— Ref. 123, Part Isec. 161-162. 
157. Clauses introduced by gui and gud minus. — Ref. 124, Part L 
sec. 166-167. 


158. The principal uses of quin are as follows : — 


a. Interrogative, why not, intro- 


I. In a principal ducing a rhetorical question with 
clause with the the zudicative. 
indicative. 6. Corroborative, zxdeed, verily, 


surely, nay, etc. 
_ (@. For qui non, quae non, quod non, 
quin (qui, adv. after ném6, nillus, nihil, quis. 
how or why, . | & After negatived verbs of hin- 
= II. In a subordi- ; 2 . 
and né, 70?) dering and opposing. 


te clause, i 
eines ee Pa eo er English ¢az¢, after the fol- 


introductory \ 
conjunction to 


a subjunctive. 


lowing expressions : — 

non dubitd, non est dubium, quis 
dubitat, etc. 

non multum abest, non procul 

abest, paulum abest, etc. 


159. IDIOMS AND PHRASES tae 1 
animum indicere. to make up one’s mind. 
est tanti. ; wt is worth while. 
iussii cOnsulis. at the command of the consul. fy 
eh : . ae 
Mi : For OraL TRANSLATION—CHAPTER Q9Q 


160. 1. Catiline was not the man to reform. 2. Would 
that you had made up your mind to go into exile. 3. There 
is no. apts that se will go to Manlius. 
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worship that silver eagle? 7. Nay, he even had a shrine 
for it at his house, 8. It is worth while to endure the burden 
of unpopularity for the sake of the commonwealth. g. Cicero 
caused Catiline to set out for Manlius. ro. It is necessary 
that you separate yourself from the good. 11. What caused 
him to make war upon his country? 12. It remains for us 
*to speak of praise and glory. 13. There is nothing which 
I will not do at the command of the consul. 


I. pro, with the abl. 2. Not infin. 


LESSON XXXIII 


161. Causal Clauses introduced by guod, guia, guoniam, and quando. 
— Ref. 35; Part I sec. 176. 

162. Causal Clauses introduced by cum and gui.— Ref. 34, Part I 
sec. 180, 181. 


163. Quod and quia give a reason founded on fact. When the - 


subjunctive is used the speaker does not assign the reason as his 
own, but as another’s; and the mood depends on the principle of 
implied indirect discourse. 


164. Cum gives the /ogzca/ reason based on the view of the 
speaker or springing from the attendant circumstances. The 
cause being thus viewed as a mere probability, the mood must 


be subjunctive. 


165. Quoniam and quando introduce as a reason a self-evident 
or admitted fact, and naturally take the indicative. Quando is 
ally a temporal conjunction and is not often used to introduce a 


. cat sal clause. 


legate kept his soldiers in camp because he feared the 
enemy, légatus metuéns hostis milités castris continuit. 


¥ 
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167. A relative clause has either the indicative or the subjunc- 
tive mood. A relative clause with the indicative simply states a 
fact. The subjunctive in a relative clause shows the following 


varieties : — 
Cause. 
Concession. 
Purpose. 
Result. 
Relative Clauses with | Characteristic. 
the Subjunctive. Implied indirect discourse. 


Clauses of limitation. 
Clauses dependent on an infinitive or | 
subjv. (subjv. by attraction). ‘ 
Formal indirect discourse. 
a. By clauses of limitation are meant such expressions as quod 


sciam, so far as [ know, quod audierim, so far as [ have heard, etc. 


| 


168. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
iacére humi. ‘ to lie on the ground. 
légem rogare. to propose a law. 
gratiam referre. to return a Savor, make a re- 
guital. 


For OraL TRANSLATION — CHAPTERS I0, II. 


169. 1. +Would that he had gone whither his mad desire _ 
has long been hurrying him. 2. Catiline desired war because : 
__ it brought him a sort of incredible delight. 3. Since he lies — 
on the ground and endures all sorts of hardships, he will ty 
soon be worn out. 4. He had an *opportunity of showing ; 
Me his endurance of cold. 5. I drove you from the consulship 
pees se wished to Bataee cin se 16% What eae i 
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so quickly to the highest power, you ought to make a 
requital to the Roman people. 9g. You *who are a man 
known only through yourself ought not to be neglectful of 
the safety of your (fellow-)citizens. 10. So far as I know, 
dangerous citizens are always punished with death. 


1. Cf. sec. 127. 2. Cf. sec.151. 3. Latin, “leading.” 4. Relative 
clause of cause. 


LESSON XXXIV 


170. Substantive Clauses introduced by guod.— Ref. 128; Part I 
sec. 208, 209. 


171. The quod-clause of fact with the indicative is used 
in the following cases: — 


. After a demonstrative pronoun or adverb (hoc, illud, id, inde, 
ex e0, propteread, ideo, etc.) to define, or to call pophage attention 
to, something stated in the main clause. 

2. After adverbs like bene or male with verbs like facere, fieri, 
accidere, évenire, when the fact stated in the quod-clause is the fortu- 
nate or unfortunate occurrence. 

3. In the sense of as fo, as for, as to the fact that, to introduce 
a statement to which a reply is to be made. 

Examples are — 

1, We are wise in this, that we follow nature, in hoc sumus 
sapientés quod natiiram sequimur. 

2. It had happened very opportunely that ambassadors had 
come, opportiiné acciderat quod légati vénerant. 

y 3. As to your congratulating me, I am sensible of your kind- 
a ness, quod mihi gratularis, 4gndscO humanitatem tuam. 


nd infinitive clauses with subject accusative are construc- 
times so nearly equivalent in Latin and i in their English 
ion that it becomes difficult to determine which construc- 

id be used. Sometimes more than one construction is 
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possible with relatively little difference in meaning. The follow- 
ing distinctions are of some practical value : — 


1. Verbs of happening are regularly followed by the subjunc- 
tive with ut or ut non; but if modified by bene or male or an 
adverb of similar meaning, a substantive clause with quod fol- 
lows (cf. sec. 171. 2), or rarely an infinitive with subject accusa- 
tive : — 

Lt happened that Caesar was present, accidit ut Caesar adesset. 
lt happened fortu- 
nately that Caesar \ opportune accidit { 
was present 


quod Caesar aderat. 
Caesarem adesse. 


2. The demonstratives hoc, illud, id, are followed — 


a. By a quod-clause of fact with the indicative (see sec. 
171. 1). 

6. By an ut- or né-clause with the subjunctive. 

c. By an infinitive clause. 


As for the choice between 4 and ¢, observe that the construction 
to be used is determined by the nature of the principal verb. 
The presence of the demonstratives has no effect upon the con- 
struction. For example, in / urge this upon you, that you do not 
lose courage, the principal verb hortor shows that the subjunctive 
is to follow (hortor té hoc, né animum démittas). On the other 
hand in J perceive this, that you are losing courage, the principal — 
verb intellegd shows that the infinitive is to follow (hoc intelleg6, 
té animum démittere). 


3. accédit, z¢ 7s added, is followed by either a quod-clause or an — 
ut-clause, with the general distinction that the quod-clause adds a 
\ fact already known, while the ut-clause adds a new proposition _ 
which may or may not be a fact. Practically accédit ut is the 4 
more common. 


7 4. quid quod, what of the fact that, is followed by the indicae 
; tive (cf. sec. 150. a). = x 
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173. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
idem sentire. : to have the same sentiments. 
optimum facti. b: best to do. 
in aliquem animadvertere. to punish some one. 
in perpetuum. Jorever. 


For Ora TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 12 


174. 1. This one thing? cannot be doubted, ?that all good 
citizens have the same sentiments. 2. As to the fact that I 
have not punished that gladiator with death, I do not judge 
it the best thing’ todo. 3. It is added that illustrious citi- 
zens honored themselves by killing Saturninus. 4. So far 
as I know, the conspiracy of Catiline was suppressed by 
Cicero. 5. It unfortunately happened that there were some 

who did not see the things’ which threatened. 6. I fear 
this, that if you punish him, you will win unpopularity. 
7. There was no one who did not confess that a conspiracy 
had been formed. 8. In this one respect® Catiline is to be © 
feared, (namely) that some in this body are ‘giving their 
support to his conspiracy. 9. I fear that it® will not be sup- 
pressed forever. 10. It happened that he had gathered the 
others into the same place. 


1. This word need not be expressed. 2. A quod-clause. 3. rés. 
4. corroborare. 5. Feminine as referring to the conspiracy. 


- LESSON XXXV 


175. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons xxIV-XXXIV. _ 


176. Review the following idioms and phrases :— 


ad hanc rem cOnficiendam. apud Laecam. 
vim et manis inferre. caedis obliviscere. 
petere. certa dé causa. 
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consul désignatus. 

domi meae. 

gratiam habére. 

gratiam referre. 

hunc mihi timorem €Eripe. 
iacére humi. 

id temporis. 

idem sentire. 


<n aliquem animadvertere. 


in perpetuum. 

in singulds diés cr€scere. 
legem rogare. 

mihi créde. 

noyis rébus studére. 
optimum facti. 


pridre nocte. 

proxima nocte. 

quae cum ita sint. 

quid est quod. 

quidquid est in mé ingeni. 
quo animo. 

referre ad senatum. 

rei publicae parum consulere. 
senatis cOnsultum. 

sui cOnservandi causa. 
superidre nocte. 

tantum abest ut. 


' turpitidine adfici. 


ubinam gentium sumus? 
linus quisque nostrum. 


paulo ante. 


vidére né quid rés publica détri- 
post hominum memoriam. t 


menti capiat. 


For WRITTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 13 


177. 1Although the consul knew that *wicked citizens 

had banded themselves together to destroy the city, yet he 

did not think best to kill Catiline, because he feared that 

if Catiline alone should be removed, the disease of the com- 
monwealth, relieved for a short time by his punishment, 

would become worse, the remainder being alive. He there- 

. fore *strongly urged this, that Catiline depart from the city 
with all his followers and separate himself from the loyal — “a 
citizens. He promised further that on Catiline’s departure ‘ 
Pe there would be such courage in all, that all things would ee Z 
brought to light and punished. 


1 See Ref. 3%. 2. Translate a one wont a See Ref. 39. 
menter hortari. CEs sec. 172. 2. 4. * 


CAPL LINE I] 


LESSON XXXVI 


178. Temporal Clauses with fostguam, ubi, ut, simul ac, etc. — Ref. 
134, Part I sec. 184, 185, 


179. Observe that in these temporal clauses an English plu- 
perfect is usually translated by a Latin perfect. 


180. When postquam is used after an accusative or ablative of 
time, the pluperfect is used and ‘the word is usually divided (post 
. quam) : — 

The battle was fought four days after he arrived, gctabee 

est post quartum diem quam eb as 


— 
y 


181. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
urbi ferrd flammaque minitari. to threaten the city with fire 
nat and sword. . 
E -alicui ferrum @ manibus extor- 0 wrest a sword from some 
— quére. one’s hands. 
ocd movéri. to lose one’s vantage-ground (lit. 
dtm), to be moved from one’s place). 


Pome Cet ¢ : 3 


For OraL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER I 


x. When Catiline went forth, the city rejoiced. 
was cast out because he threatened the city with fire 
ord. <a After the sword had been wrested from his 
grieved. Abs Since this is so, let us rejoice. 
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hours after the first oration was delivered. 7. It happened 
very fortunately that he left the city standing. 8. ?Shall I 
grieve because he did not carry out a blood-stained sword? 
g. He felt that he was overthrown, as soon as he had lost 
his vantage-ground. 10. When the citizens understood*® 
that there was no danger, they no longer feared. 11. What 
of the fact that we can now wage a regular war? 12. It 
happened that Catiline’s dagger was busy not only in the 
Forum but even within private houses. 


I. pauci. 2. Ref. 121. 3. intellegere. 


LESSON XXXVII 
183. Temporal Clauses with cum. — Ref. 132; Part I sec. 192, 198. 


184. The conjunction cum is one of the most frequent in Latin. 
In three of its uses it is followed by the indicative and in three 
by the subjunctive. 

1. Defining the time of the principal verb; purely 
temporal, not descriptive ; especially in the combina- 
tions ed tempore cum, e6 dié cum, nunc cum, dlim cum, 
niper cum, tum cum, didi est cum, and the like. 

2, Cum= when suddenly. The preceding clause 
then begins with vix (Aard/y), iam (a/ready), or non 
dum (vo¢ yet), or an adverb of similar value, the 
effect of the whole being the emphatic statement of 

A. Indicative | a sudden and surprising occurrence. This construc- 
uses of cum. | tinn is called by grammarians cum inversum, because 
the logical relation of the clauses is inverted, the 

principal thought being expressed by the subordinate 

clause: hardly had I begun to speak, when suddenly 

he entered, vix loqui incéperam cum (subitd) ingressus 
est. : 


3. To express action exactly coincident with that of 
the main verb. The principal and subordinate verb 
are then in the same tense. 
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1. Cum causal, szxce. 
2. Cum concessive, though. 


. Subj i 
See onctive 3. Cum descriptive, with the zmjerfect or pluperfect 


uses of cum. : a i, ‘ 
subjunctive, describing the circumstances accompany- 
ing or preceding the action of the main verb. 
185. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
talis qualis. such as. 
vitae periculd. at the risk of life. 
molesté fero. L take it ill. 
aes aliénum contrahere. to incur debts. 


For Ora TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 2 


186. 1. There were some who accused Cicero, after he had 
let Catiline go. 2. Catiline was so dangerous a foe that he 
ought to have been killed. 3. Hardly had I said this, when 
suddenly many defended him. 4. I shall remove him, as 
soon as I judge that all peril has been driven away from 
you. 5. When? you saw the enemy openly, you could fight ~ 
openly. 6. So far as I know, he went forth with few com- 
panions. 7. Would that all men were such as they ought 
to be! 8. It happened that many did not believe what? 
I said. 9. The consul took it ill because Catiline did not 
lead out all his forces with him. 10. How great debts he 
had incurred at the time when he left the city! 11. When 

_ I saw what men remained® at Rome, I was overwhelmed 
‘ with fear, 12. You may perceive from this how powerful 
they are. ; 


ats Latin, “then when.” 2, ea quae. 3. manére. 


_remember that those who have deserted the army are 1 


what you ge thinking about, 8. 1 stood near ~ 


i 
° 
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LESSON XXXVIII 


187. Temporal Clauses with antequam and priusquam. — Ref. 181, 
Part I sec. 197, 198. 
188. Temporal Clauses with dum, donec, gquoad.— Ref. 133, Part I 


sec. 202. 


189. The perfect indicative with antequam and priusquam is 
especially common when the main clause is negative and the main 
verb in the historical perfect: hostés noOn prius pigna excessérunt 
quam ducem concidere vidérunt, the enemy did not cease from batile 
before they saw their leader fall. 


190. The indicative in a clause with antequam and priusquam 
states an actual occurrence; a subjunctive, on the other hand, 
shows that the event was assumed or purposed, but did not actually 
take place at all. The sentence above (sec. 189) is a good exam- 
ple of the force of the indicative; but compare the following: 
ante pax est facta quam télum conicerétur, peace was made before 
a weapon was thrown. Here the implication is that the weapon 
was not thrown, and the subjunctive is used. ; 


191. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
vadimonium déserere. to forfert one’s bail. 
diléctum habére. to make a levy. 
hesternd dié. yesterday. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 3 


192. 1. I did not despise that army, before Metellus had 
made.a levy. 2. What of the fact that some have forfeited 
their bail? 3. They collapsed before I showed them the | - 
edict of the praetor. 4. They flit about in the Forum until ‘. 
they incur great debts. 5. As long as you remain here, 


to be feared. 6. What are you thinking about? 7. I kn 


\ 
\ 
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until I saw who had Etruria. 9. Catiline fled before he had 
led forth his soldiers from the city. 10. Catiline did not 
_ flee before he had led forth his soldiers from the city. 


tr. Yesterday, while I was standing near the Curia, he came 
into the senate. 12. They waited until he made known all 
his plans. 

. 

E LESSON XXXIX 

193. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

4 non iam. no longer. 

q cum aliquo familiarissimé vivere. Zo live on intimate terms with 
some one. 

_ oppressus aere aliénd. overwhelmed with debt. 

: 

| 


For WRITTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 4 


194, After all the citizens saw that a conspiracy had been 2 
openly made, and when there was no one at Rome, over- 
whelmed with debt, who had not joined! this incredible 
league of crime, the consul thought that there was no longer 
room for mildness and that all corrupt and infamous charac- 
ters must be cast out. Catiline had already set out; but as 
long as the other assassins who lived on intimate terms with 
* him remained, the commonwealth could not be ?restored to 
_ health. The consul, therefore, pointed out the way, and 
commanded all to depart. ‘If you are willing to hasten,” 
* he, “you will overtake Catiline before he reaches‘ the 
. of Manlius.” ie a 
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LESSON XL 


Conditional Sentences 


195. General Statements. — Part I sec. 225-229. 
196. Conditional Sentences with the Indicative. — Ref. 38. 


197, ; IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
adsuéfactus frigore perferendo. trained to endure cold. 
in eadem mente permanére. to continue of the same mind. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 5 


198. 1. ‘It was added that no one was bolder than he. 
2. If you wish to look into his different pursuits, let me tell 
you what I know. 3. There was no one in that army who 
was not trained to endure cold. 4. If he can endure hunger 
and thirst, they will proclaim him a brave man. 5. If his 
companions follow? him, the commonwealth will be fortunate. 
6. If these bands of desperate men leave? the city, we shall 
be happy. 7. If the desires of men are moderate, they 
should be endured. 8. What of the fact that these scoun- 
drels think of nothing but robbery? 9. If they seek nothing 
but revels, who can endure it? 10. If my consulship shall 
have removed them, it will have added many ages to the 
republic. 11. There was no king whom the Romans feared. 
12. If all things on land and sea have been subdued, what 
remains? 13. If they continue? of the same mind, I will not 
suffer them to remain, r 


1. Cf. sec.172.3. 2. Do not forget that the English present often 
refers to future or even future perfect time and should be translated 
accordingly. 3. A rhetorical question, 

- 
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LESSON XLI 


Conditional Sentences — Continued 


199. Conditional Sentences with the Present or Perfect Subjunctive. — 
Ref. 39. 


200. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
aliquid ad aliquem déferre. to report something to some one. 
castra ponere. to pitch camp. 
bellum alicui indicere. to declare war upon some one. 


For OraL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 6 


201. 1. .There were some who said that Catiline was 
exceeding shy. 2. If I should be able to accomplish this, I 


_would order them to go into exile. 3. I reported the mat- 


ter to the senate *on the day that I called them together. 
4. ? Hardly had Catiline entered when the senators left their 


_ seats empty. 5. If Catiline should come, who would salute 


him? 6. It happened that the chief men of that body 
regarded him as a very cruel enemy. 7. If I should cast 
citizens into exile by a (mere) word, I should be called a 
violent consul. 8. If Catiline comes, who will salute him? 
g. *There was the added fact that he had been at Laca’s 


_ (house) that night. 10. *I fear this, that Catiline has not 
_declared war upon the Roman people in his own name. 


11. Where has Manlius pitched his camp? 12. Don’t wait 


until I go to Massilia. 


eet ¥. Cf, sec. 184. A. 1. 2. Cf. sec. 184. A. 2, 3. hiic accédébat. Cf. 


sec. 172.3. 4. Cf. 172.2. 
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LESSON XLII 


Conditional Sentences — Continued 
202. Conditional Sentences with the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive. — Ref. 40. 
203. Conditions Contrary to Fact with the Indicative in the Apodosis. 
— Ref. 41. 


204. The uses of a past indicative in the apodosis of a 
condition contrary to fact may be summarized as follows : — 

1. With the verbs oportet, decet, débed, possum, necesse est, 
opus est. 

2. With verbs in the first or second periphrastic conjugation. 

3. The past of sum with longum, aequum, aequius, difficile, 
melius, etc., in such expressions as longum erat, zt would be 
tedious ; difficile erat, zt would be difficult, melius fuerat, 7¢ would 
have been better. 

N.B. In this construction the imperfect indicative regularly 
refers to present time and the perfect or pluperfect to past time. 


205. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 


vi et minis. with threats of violence. 
est mihi tanti. it ts worth my while. 
praeter ipsius voluntatem. contrary to his own desire. 
potius quam. rather than. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 7 


206. 1. If Catiline had changed his mind, he would have 
changed his course to flight and exile. 2. If he had given 
up his plan of making war,,he would have been called inno- 
cent by many. 3. If I were to cast him out with threats of 
violence, I should be considered a very cruel consul. 4. If 
it were worth while, I would not hesitate to bear the storm of 
unpopularity. 5. If you had driven him out, you could have 


averted from us the danger of war. 6. It would have been 
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better if you had set out for Rome. 7. If you let Catiline 
out, I fear this, that he will go to Manlius. 8. If he has 
set out from Rome, let us pray that he be not about to lead 
an army against us. g. If they should hear that he has gone 
to Massilia, they would complain of this more than fear it. 
10. If you were innocent, it would not be necessary for me 
to use? threats of violence. 11. If something had happened 
contrary to your desire, it would be difficult to go. 


1. Cf. sec.172.2. 2. What case after itor? 


LESSON XLIII 


207. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
omnibus rébus Ornatus. supplied with everything. 
adquirere ad fidem. to add to one’s credit. 


For WRITTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 8 


208. We all know ‘the man who was most to be feared by 
us; but now 7it fortunately happens that a wall is between 
us and him and we no longer fear him. But what about the 
others? Why is it that they remain at Rome? These are 
composed of many classes of men who could *have been 
saved if they had been willing to listen to me. Of these 
_ classes there is none which is more shameless than that of 
_ the rich who are in debt. They are supplied with every- 

thing, and if they were willing to take from their possessions 
q and add to their credit, we should find them better citizens. 
_ If they expect new accounts from Catiline, they are greatly 

mistaken. ; : 

f Ce sec.119. 2. Cf. Sec.171.2. 3. Present infinitive in the Latin 
idiom after a past tense, of possum. 
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LESSON XLIV 


209. General Conditions. — Ref. 48, Part I sec. 240. 
210. Conditional Clauses of Comparison with ac si, ut si, quasi, etc. — 
Ref. 42, Part I sec. 243. 


211. A few important facts : — 


a. A Particular Condition refers to a definite act or series of 
acts occurring at some definite time, as, 7f Cesar is present, he 
well conquer. 

6. A General Condition refers to any one of a class of acts 
which may occur (or may have occurred) at any time, as, zf (or 
whenever) Cesar ts present, he always conquers. 

c. There is often no distinction in form between the particular 
and the general condition, and the types of conditions commonly 
known as Simple, Future, and Contrary to Fact may be either 
particular or general in character according to the meaning con- 
veyed. Often, however, a general condition appears in some one 
of the forms described in the references above (209), and these 
should be thoroughly mastered. 

d. General conditions are often introduced by cum or ubi in 
the sense of whenever, if at any time. 


212. Comparisons are often made by two indicative clauses 
the first of which is introduced by ut (or sicut, quem ad modum, 
tamquam), as, and the second by ita (or sic, item), so: — 


As you sow, so will you reap, ut sementem féceris, ita metés. 


213. ut . . . ita (or sic) are often used in the sense of though 
... yet and are followed by the indicative. 


qui. 
214. The same as is expressed by idem < ac. 
atque. 
: : quod 
Cicero felt the same as we, Cicero idem sénsit < ac nds. 
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215. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
rérum potiri. to get control of affairs. 
aetate adfectus. : well along in years (lit. affected 
by age). 
eds hdc moned. L give them this advice. 
sumptuOsius sé iactare. to make a display of extrava- 
gance. 


For OraL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 9 


216. 1. ‘Whenever they are overwhelmed with debt, they 
despair. 2. *If you should be overwhelmed with debt, you 
would despair. 3. They wish to get control of affairs just 
as if the commonwealth “were in a disturbed condition. 
4. Whenever they attempted to accomplish this, I (always) 
gave the same advice to themastotherest. 5. If you *pray 
to the immortal gods, they give aid. 6. If they obtain* that 
which they desire, it will have to be given up to some _ 
gladiator. 7. They desired the blood of the citizens just 
as if they hoped to be kings. 8. Though Manlius was well 
along in years, yet he was strong on account of his training. 
g. As the second class wished for power, so the third class 
thought of proscriptions. 10. If the soldiers of Sulla had 
not made a display of extravagance, they would not have 
fallen into debt. 11. If you desire to be saved, I give you 
this advice. 


1. Examine sentences 1 and 2 carefully. How do the conditions dif- 
fer? 2. Translate by one word. 3. drare. 4. Fut. perf. { 
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LESSON XLV 


217. Clauses with dum, modo, dummodo, denoting a Wish or Proviso. 
— Ref. 55, Part I sec. 255. 


218. Remember that the negative in the clause of proviso is 
né, not non. 


219. _ IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
negotium male gerere. to manage business matters un 
quo modo. _ successfully: 


quem ad modum. 
qua ratione. 
quo pacto. 


in what way, how. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER I0 


220. 1. Though they have now for a long time been over- 
whelmed by debt, they never emerge. 2. Provided they go 
from the city, let them betake themselves to that camp. 
3. There is no doubt that the fourth class was of a mixed 
character. 4. *So far as I have heard, these soldiers ?are 
apt to be slow debtors. 5. I do not understand how they 
can live honorably, if they are willing to die basely. 6. *If 
you perish with many, you perish with less pain. 7. Let 
them perish, provided that their neighbors do not know of 
it. 8. The assassins were so numerous that the prison could 
not hold them. 9g. If they had not managed this business 
unsuccessfully, they would not have been in debt. 10. How 
will those wretches learn how to brandish the dagger, if 
Catiline perishes*? 11. I do not fear you, Catiline, provided 
there is a wall between you and me. 


1. Cf. sec. 167. a. 2. First periphrastic’of sum. 3. A general 
condition. 4. What tense in Latin? 
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LESSON XLVI 


221. Concessive Clauses. — Ref.37, Part I sec. 247, 248. 


222. Distinguish between quamquam, a/though, introducing a 
subordinate clause of concession, and quamquam, avd yet, intro- 
ducing a new proposition, as in quamquam quid loquor (zz Caz. 
I § 22), and yet, why do I speak ? (See also zz Cat. I §§ 24 
and 30.) 


223. Quamvis is regularly used only in expressions involving 
comparison or degree. It is therefore often found with adjec- 
tives and adverbs, as quamvis mali, however wicked, quamvis 
dives, however rich, quamvis multum, however much. 


224. Licet (2¢ ts granted) is properly a verb in the present 
tense. Hence, by sequence of tenses, it is used only with the 
present or perfect subjunctive. 


225. Tamen (nevertheless) is often expressed in Latin after a 
concessive clause when its equivalent does not appear in English. 


226. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
_ respondére alicui. to be a match for some one or 
something. 
 aliqua ré egére. to lack something. 
valdé iacére. to be completely overthrown. 
For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER II 


227. 1. Even if Catiline should have this body-guard, he 
_ would not be a match for our forces. 2. However much 
this war is to be feared, our zeal ought not to fail. 3. Oppose — 
_ to that gladiator, although he is worn out and wounded, the 
flower of all Italy. 4. 1It may be conceded that he lacks 
erything with which we are supplied, nevertheless he will 
ip his forces against us. 5. And yet I do not fear 
th vices will conquer so many virtues. 6. Even if 


Me) 


>, a 
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we *had said nothing about these matters, we could have 
7. Whenever the vices 
fight on one side and the virtues on the other, the gods 
8. However low 
that robber lies, he will oppose to us his army of outcasts. 
g. Since Catiline is in the wooded heights of Etruria, I 
do not think he is greatly to be feared. 
quer in a contest of this kind provided your zeal does 
not fail. 


compared the causes themselves. 


always give the victory to the virtues. 


to. You will con- 


I. licet. 2. omittere. 


LESSON XLVII 


228. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons XXXVI-XLVI. 


'229. Review the following idioms and phrases : — 


adquirere ad fidem. 

adsuéfactus frigore perferendo. 

aes aliénum contrahere. 

aetate adfectus. 

alicui ferrum € manibus extor- 
quere. 

aliqua ré egére. 

aliquid ad aliquem déferre. 

bellum alicui indicere. 

castra ponere. 

cum aliquo familiarissimé vivere. 

diléctum habére. 

eds hdc moneod. 

est mihi tanti. 

hesterno dié. 

in eadem mente permanére. 

molesté ferd. 


negotium male gerere. 

non iam. 

omnibus rébus drnatus. 

oppressus aere aliéno. 

potius quam. 

praeter ipsius voluntatem. 

qua ratidne, quem ad modum, quo 
modo, quo pacto. 

rérum potiri. 

respondeére alicui. 

simptuOsius sé iactare. 

talis qualis. 

urbi ferrd flammaque minitari. 

vadimonium déserere. 

valdé iacére. : 

vi et minis. 

vitae periculd. 


\ 
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For WRITTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTERS I2 AND 13 


: 230. While provision was being made for affairs in the 

city by the brave consul, Metellus had been sent into the 
Gallic territory to check Catiline’s every movement and 
attempt. Although the danger threatening the fatherland 
was the greatest in the memory of man, Cicero desired so to 
conduct matters, if in any way it could be done, that with- 
out any excitement all the wicked should suffer punishment 
and all the good should be preserved. Although this seemed 
hardly to be hoped for, yet Cicero promised it to the citi- 


By zens, relying not on human wisdom but on the help of the 


immortal gods. For the gods, as if they wished to protect 


_ their temples, showed! by unmistakable signs that they were 


_ not far away. 


I, démonstrare. 


Passive Subjv. Imperfect or> 


CATILINE III 


INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


231. The following Table shows the changes made in moods 
and tenses when passing from Direct to Indirect Discourse, and 


should be thoroughly mastered. 


I. PRINCIPAL CLAUSES 


A. Declaratory Sentences 


Drrecr Discourse 
Present Indicative 
Imperfect 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 
Future Active Indicative 
Future Passive Indicative 


{anata ‘ 


Future Perfect Indicative 


Active Subjv. Present in the 
apodosis (conclusion) of a 
condition 

Passive Subjv. Present in the 
apodosis (conclusion) of a 
condition 

Active Subjv. Imperfect or 
Pluperfect, in the apodosis 
(conclusion) of a condition 


Pluperfect, in oe fe sane 
lusion) o 


a. 


“ 


“ 


InprreEct DiscouRsE 


becomes Present Infinitive. 


Perfect Infinitive. 


Future Active Infinitive. 

fore (futirum esse) ut with the 
Present or Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive. 

fore (futirum esse) ut with the 
Perfect or Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive (rare). ; 


Future Infinitive. 
fore (futiirum esse) ut with the 
Present or Imperfect Subjunc- 


tive. 


Future Participle with fuisse. 
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B. Interrogative Sentences 5 
Dirett DiscoursE InpirEcT Discourse 
fakes Infinitive if the question is rhetorical. 
Indicative becomes< . ,. UW tec Pe aes 
Subjunctive if the question is réal. Z 
Subjunctive remains Subjunctive. 


N.B. Questions either real or rhetorical, used immediately after a verb of matide, 
are treated as indirect questions and take the subjunctive. 


C. Commands, Prayers, Wishes, Prohibitions 


: Drrect DiscoursE InpirEct DiscoursE 
Present Subjunctive after a primary 
tense. 

Imperative becomes + Imperfect Subjunctive after a second- 

ary tense. 

The negative is né. 

Subjunctive, Horta- , Subjunctive, though tense may be 
tory or Optative, remains { changed by law of tense-sequence. 


N.B. A prohibition with noli and the infinitive becomes the hortatory subjunctive 
with né. 


II. SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


Subordinate clauses of all kinds have the verb in the subjunc- 


tive. The tense is determined by the following rules : — Se 
Direct Discoursr InprrEcT Discourse 
a Present Subjunctive after a primary 
Present) 5 a: ue > tense. 
Future | eee ate ei Imperfect Subjunctive after a second- 
- ee ary tense. 
; é, Perfect Subjunctive after a primary 
Perfect }in Aca tense. : 
Future Perfect Pluperfect Subjinctive after asecond- : 
5S F ary tense. 
ivy : Perfect Subjunctive after a pasar 
pee Sie tense. 4 
nes he ‘i Imperfect Subjunctive after a second- - 
a ea ; ary tense. 4 
: Perfect Subjunctive after a primary 
: ténse. 
peeno tts vi -Pluperfect Subjunctive after a second- 
‘ --(__ ary tense. ; 


E luperfect Subjunctive — remain the same. 
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232. The usual verbs of sayémg introducing a direct or an 
indirect quotation are dicd, 4i0, and inquam. These verbs are 
used as follows : — 

dicd regularly stands before its expression, and is followed by 
either direct or indirect discourse. When the dependent clause 
is negative nego should be used, not dicd non. 

aid is usually followed by indirect discourse, and may stand 
before or after or be inserted in the expression. The subject of 
aid regularly stands immediately before it, and should not be sepa- 
rated from it. 

Sometimes Aid introduces direct discourse, especially in the 
proverbial ut ait, as he says, ut aiunt, as they say. (CE. Cic. im 
Cat, W§15:) 

inquam (which has the force of the perfect as well as of the 
present) is used only with direct discourse and is always inserted in 
the quotation. The subject of inquam usually stands directly after 
it. “Ubi,” inquit Caesar, “sunt milités?” “where are my soldiers?” 
said Cesar. 


LESSON XLVIII 


233. Declaratory Sentences in Indirect Discourse. — Ref. 87, Part I 
sec. 259-262. See also Table, sec. 231. 


234. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
vita omnium vestrum. the lives of you all or the lives 
“5 of all of you. 
paucis ante diébus. a few days ago. 
urbem condere. to found a city. 


235. The circumlocution fore ut with the subjv. is used not only 


for the future Passzve indicative of direct discourse, but also for, 


the future actzve when the verb has no future active participle. 


For OraL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER I 


236. 1. You see to-day, fellow-citizens, that the lives of 


you all have been snatched alinost from the jaws of fate. , 


S 


? 
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2. Because of the supreme love of the immortal gods for you, 
I know that your children will be saved from fire and sword. 
3. We know that Romulus founded this city. 4. I think we 
ought to raise him to the immortal gods. 5. I promise you 
that he will be *honored by our posterity. 6. I hear that 
fires were being placed under the temples and shrines of the 
city. 7. He said that he had warded off the swords drawn 
against the commonwealth. 8. Cicero said that he would 
briefly set forth these matters to the citizens. 9. ?He was 
informed that these matters would be investigated by the 
senate. 10. The most active leaders of this war have been 
left at Rome... 11. You know, fellow-citizens, that I was al- 
ways looking out for your safety. 12. These things had been 
disclosed*in the senate a few days ago. 


1. Latin, “in honor among.” 2. certior fieri. 


LESSON XLIX 


237. Interrogative Sentences in Indirect Discourse. — Ref. a Part I 
sec. 266. See also Table, sec. 231. 

238. Commands, Prayers, Wishes, Prohibitions, in Indirect Discourse. 
— Ref. 82, Part I sec.267. See also Table, sec. 231. 


239. Distinguish between an Indirect Question and a question 
in Indirect Discourse. The former is the subject or (more usually) 
the object of a verb of askzug, and is regularly expressed in the 


‘subjunctive mood. (Cf. sec. 116.) The latter is a question trans- 


ferred from direct to indirect discourse after a verb of sayznug or 
thinking. For example, the rhetorical question, cam J forget / 
num oblivisci possum! becomes in indirect discourse, he says, can he 
forget? dicit num oblivisci sé posse. As an indirect question this 
would be he asks whether he can forget, quaerit num oblivisci possit. 
240. A question in direct discourse is either real or rhetorical. 

f the mood used be subjunctive, the question is rhetorical and 
If the mood in 


~- 
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the direct be the indicative, it is sometimes difficult to determine 
whether the question is real and to be expressed in indirect dis- 
course by the subjunctive, or rhetorical and to be expressed by the 
infinitive. Often it depends merely on the writer’s point of view. 


241. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
fidem facere. gain credence. 
alicui litteras ad aliquem dare. to give some one a letter for 
Some one. 
amans rei publicae. patriotic, or a patriot. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 2 


The first five sentences are given in direct discourse. Translate 
them first as they are, then after dicit, then after dixit, making such 
changes in the persons of the verbs and pronouns as may be necessary. 


242. 1. Don’t cast Catiline out of the city. 2. 1Why 
should I fear the remaining band of conspirators? 3. 7Do 
you think that they will be helpless without him? 4. May 
my words gain greater credence in your ears. 5. *Can I 
send mén to the Mulvian bridge without any one’s suspicion? 
6. He asked whether an attack was made on them. 7. He 
told them not to draw their swords. 8. I saw what they 
*were going to do. g. I thought the opportunity was offered _ 
me *to give him a letter for Catiline. 10. They said that 
the pretors knew about the affair; why was it *kept from 
the others? 11. I told these patriotic youths to undertake 
the business. saa 

1. A rhetorical question with the subjunctive. 2. A real question. 

3 A rhetorical question with the indicative. 4. First periphrastic. 5. Not 
infinitive. 6. Latin, “unknown by.” 7. A coma ae mete s- 
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LESSON L 


243. Declaratory Sentences — Subordinate Clauses in Indirect Dis- 
course. — Ref.87. See also Table, sec. 231. 


244, IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
integris signis. with seals unbroken. 
praeter cOnsuétidinem. contrary to custom. 
ad senatum déferre. to lay before the senate. 
tumultum civyitati inicere. to cause an uproar in the state. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 3 

Give the first five sentences first as they are, then after dicit, then © 
after dixit. 

245. 1. Whatsoever letters there are in that company will 
be surrendered with their seals unbroken. 2. Although I 
summoned Gabinius he suspected nothing. 3. Lentulus 
_ came after Cethegus had been summoned. 4. He was very 
__ tardy because he had been up late the night before, contrary 
to his custom. 5. While the senate was coming together, I 
‘sent a courageous man to the house of Cethegus. 6. He 
said that he would not open the letters before he had laid 
_ the matter before the senate. 7. He told him ‘to carry out 
; swords and See 8. Too much diligence Re or not 


oar command in indirect discourse. 2. A rhetorical question in 


LESSON LI 


IDIOMS. AND PHRASES 


on all sides. = 
the protection of the state, 


ie : $00 as ge ace Fe 
oye eat pettece y+ ake 


ae! 
wo 
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For WRITTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 4 


247. Volturcius, who had a letter for Catiline, at first, 
because of fear, refused to tell what he knew. Then, when 
I had given him the protection of the state, he said that the 
orders of Lentulus were for Catiline to approach the city 
with an army as soon as possible so as to unite with the 
leaders in the city. The Gauls, too, had letters, not only 
from Lentulus but also from the others, ‘urging them to 
send cavalry into Italy; Lentulus moreover had assured 
them that, according to the Sibylline fates, this was the year 
fated for the destruction of the city; and that he was that 
third Cornelius to whom the sovereignty must of necessity 
come. 


1. A relative clause. 
LESSON LII 


Conditions in Indirect Discourse 


248. Conditional Sentences with the Indicative, or of the First Class, 
in Indirect Discourse.— Ref. 88, Part I sec. 273-275. See also Table, 


sec. 231. 
249. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 4 
né longum sit. not to make a long story of tt. 
abiectus cOnscientia. convicted by conscience. 
in eandem sententiam. to the same purport. 
ad extrémum. at last. 
facere potestatem. to give an opportunity. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 5 © : 


Translate the first three sentences first as they are, then after dicit, 
then after dixit. 


250. 1. If I show’ the tablets to Cethegus, he will recog- 
nize the seal. 2. If this is the letter to the senate of the 


> anh aa ae ae ae | 
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_ Allobroges, let us cut the string and read (it). 3. If this is 


the portrait of your grandfather, it ought to call you back 
from so great acrime. 4. If the letter of Statilius is to the 


‘same purport, “he will have to confess. . If, contrary to 
purport, 5 ) y 


the general® expectation, he confessed, he was convicted by 
his conscience. 6. You know that if he asks the Gauls why 
they came to his house, they *will give consistent replies. 
7. What will you reply, if I shall ask about the Sibylline 


fates? 8. Not to make a long story of it, he said that he 


would accept the aid of all, if it should be necessary. 9g. I 
think that, even if he begins to reply impudently, he will at 
last deny nothing. 10. If he wishes to say anything about 
these matters, I will give him an opportunity. 


1. Not present. 2. Second periphrastic impersonal. 3. Latin, “of 
all.” 4. Latin, “will reply consistently.” 


LESSON LIII 


251. Conditional Sentences with the Present or Perfect Subjunctive, or 
of the Second Class, in Indirect Discourse. — Ref. 84. See also Table, 
sec. 231. 


252. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
summa rés piblica. the supreme welfare of the state. 
gratias agere. to thank. : 
_ post urbem conditam. since the founding of the city. 
_ magistrati sé abdicare. to resign an office. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 6 


Translate the first three sentences first as they are, then after dicit, 
then after dixit. 


+ 


‘ . 253. 1. If the chief men should give their opinions, the 


te would adopt them without any change. 2. If I 
_ save the citizens from slaughter, the senate would 
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thank me! in most generous terms. 3. If Lentulus should 
ask the advice of the senate, they would urge him “to resign 
the pretorship. 4. If I avail myself of the faithful service 
of the pretors, I shall be praised. 5. If nine men out of 
this great number are placed in custody, the remainder can 
be restored. 6. Cicero says that if Lentulus resigns his 
office the state will have no scruples *in punishing him. 
7. If *the affairs of the state are well conducted, a day of 
thanks will be decreed in your name. 8. Cicero says that 
he was the first civilian® to whom this had happened since the 
founding Of the city. 9. I know that if Ceparius incites the 
shepherds of Apulia the supreme welfare of the state will 
be in the greatest danger. 

I. ipsiin indir. disc. 2. Notinfin. 3. qué minus, etc. 4. rés piblica. 


5. togatus. Observe that the Latin = English idioms in this sentence - 
are not at all alike. 


LESSON LIV 


254. Conditional Sentences with the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive, or of the Third Class, in Indirect Discourse. — Ref. 85, Part I 
sec. 282, 283. See also Table, sec. 231. 

255. Remember that the regular change of the imperfect sub- 
junctive in the apodosis of a condition contrary to fact is to the 
future participle in -tirus with fuisse. The change to the future 
infinitive, mentioned by some grammarians, is very rare. 


256. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
moenibus continére. to shut within the walls. 
cOnsilié occurrere. to oppose a plan. 


For Orat TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 7 


Translate the first three sentences first as they are, then after « ic 
then after dixit. 


I. If we had captured the lea 


a re om have been da 
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. If Catiline were removed, I should not fear the furious 
Pabiess of Cethegus. 3. If he were not shut within the 
walls of the city, he would not ‘need to be feared by us. 

. If his hand or- his tongue had failed him, he would 

" fot have dared to make such” a conspiracy against the 
: state. 5. If this crafty man *had been present, he would not 
: have selected the Saturnalia for our destruction. 6. Cicero 
_ says that if Catiline had remained in the city he would 
have opposed his (Catiline’s) plans. 7. I know that if that 

. enemy had not been found out, we should have had to fight 
with him. 8. He said that if these matters had not been 
carried on ‘in this way, we could never have freed the com- 


. 
# 
] 
y 


monwealth from such perils. 


1. What mood might be used? Cf. sec. 204. 2. Latin, “so great.” 


: 
: 
1 
~~ 
j 


3. adesse. 4. sic. 
M LESSON -LV 
258. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
ut illa omittam. to omit the following. 
memoria tenére. : to remember. 
signum collocandum locare. to let a contract for setting up 
@ statue. 


- For WriTTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 8 


259. You surely remember that at the time when the 
gilded statue of Romulus was struck by lightning the 
-soothsayers, who had assembled from all Etruria, said that 
unless the gods should be appeased in every way, civil war 
and the downfall of the city were impending. And so, to 
all the other things which were done at that time to 

the gods, you remember that the consuls of that - 
a contract for setting up a larger statue of Jove; for 
hsayers had said that at hoped that if ; that statue 


Ven sat <> ee oi at 
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should be made and should ?face the east, the immortal 
gods would by their *divine power move the very fates. 


I. cétera. 2. Latin, “look towards,” spectare ad. 3. One word in 
Latin. ; 


LESSON LVI 


260. Passive Apodoses in Indirect Discourse. — Ref. 86, Part I sec. 289. 
See also Table, sec. 231. 


261. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
mente captus. demented, insane. 
aliquid alicui crédere. to intrust something to some one. 


For OraL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 9 


Translate the first three sentences first as they are, then after dicit, 
then after dixit. 


262. 1. If any one should deny that this city is governed 
by the power of the immortal gods, he would be insane. 
2. If Roman citizens had planned the destruction of the 
commonwealth, it would have seemed incredible to some. 
3. If the statue should be set up to-day, it would seem to 
have been done by the will of Jupiter. 4. If I were to say 
that I (successfully) opposed these men, I should take too 
much upon myself. 5. Lentulus will not intrust such impor- 
tant matters to Gauls. 6. I think that if prudence had not 7 
been taken away from their audacity, the letters would never — 
have been intrusted to those barbarians, 7. If the conspira- : 
tors had not been led through the Forum that day, the statue 
would not haye been set up. 8. He ene that if the Ga 


=..." 


a by the slaughter of citizens. 
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LESSON LVII 


263. Implied or Informal Indirect Discourse. —Ref. 88, Part I sec. 298. 
264. Subjunctive of Integral Part or Attraction. — Ref. 127. 


265. The constructions of Informal Indirect Discourse and 
Integral Part are so similar that it is often difficult to discrimi- 
nate between them. 


266. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
né dicere quidem opus est. , zt 1s unnecessary even to men- 
tion. 
in hostium numerd diici. to be counted among the enemy. 


* For Orat TRANSLATION —CHAPTERS 10-11 


267. 1. The consul commanded the citizens to celebrate 


_ those days which had been appointed "for thanksgiving. 


2. A thanksgiving was decreed *because Cicero had saved 

the city and the citizens from most cruel destruction. ~ 
3. Cicero wished the citizens to recall all the civil disturb- 
ances which they had heard about or seen. 4. Lentulus 
threatened® death to all who could be safe while the city 
was safe. 5. The conspirators passed a law concerning all 


who wished this city to flourish. 6. Marius in part killed, 


and in part drove from the city, those ‘who disagreed with® 
him. 7. The conspirators hoped for such a war as no 
barbarous land had ever waged with its own people. 8. Do 
you know who it was that counted all of us among the 
enemy? 9. Those chiefs did not desire to destroy the com- 
monwealth, but to change the one that then was. to. It is 
unnecessary even to mention the disturbances which were 


, 


causa with the genitive. 2. The language of the decree. 
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on the principle of implied indirect discourse. Cf. sec. 163. 3. Here 
the indirect discourse is implied in the phrase ¢hreatened death, which 
is equivalent to sad that he would kill. 4. As a statement of fact, 
indicative ; but if it means who (as he suspected), subjunctive. 5. Latin, 
“from.” 6, spérare. 


LESSON LVIII 


268. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons XLVIII-LVII. 


269. Review the following idioms and phrases: — 


abiectus conscientia. magistrati sé abdicare. \ 

ad extrémum. memoria tenére. 

ad senatum déferre. mente captus. 

alicui litteras ad aliquem dare. moenibus continére. . 

aliquid alicui credere. né dicere quidem opus est. 

amans rel piblicae. né longum sit. 

coOnsili0 occurrere. paucis ante diébus. 

ex omnibus partibus. post urbem conditam. 

facere potestatem. ; praeter cOnsuétidinem. 

fidem facere. quam primum. 

fidés publica. < signum collocandum locare. 
.  gratias agere. summa rés publica. 

in eandem sententiam. urbem condere. 

in hostium numero dici. ut illa omittam. 

integris signis. vita omnium vestrum. 


For WRITTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 12 
270. Cicero in his third oration against Catiline, delivered 
before the people on the third of December, said that since 
he could not, ‘like a victorious general, leave behind those — 
: whom he had conquered, but must live with them and die 
aaah ea the ares) for whose pe he had t perm 


\ 
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further that *there was nothing higher, either in office or in 
_ fame, *to which he would like to climb; but that as® a 
_ private citizen *it was-his purpose so to live as to ‘add 
_ honor to the deeds which he had performed in his consulship. 


et Latin “in the manner of,” modre with gen. 2. etiam addidit. 
3. Latin, “neither in office nor in fame was there anything higher.” 


_ 4. Latin, “whither.” 5. Cf. sec. 7. 6. Latin, “it was to him in mind.” 
. 7 Ornare. 


CATIVIN Gay 


IV. ENGLISH AUXILIARY VERBS 


271. The proper translation of the English auxiliary verbs may, 
can, must, might, could, would, should, presents many difficul- 
ties. These arise mainly from the fact that in English these 
verbs sometimes have their original and literal value, when they 
must be rendered by independent verbs, and sometimes the force 
of potential auxiliaries which may be expressed by the Latin 
subjunctive. The ambiguity of the English often leaves the inter- 
pretation open to the individual judgment of the translator. The 
six lessons based on this oration will be devoted to a practical 
consideration of some of the most important phases of this subject. 


LESSON LIX 


may might 


272. May and might are common auxiliaries in the translation 


of some of the subordinate subjunctive constructions,* as, for ex- 
ample, in purpose clauses : — 


Catiline remained that he might hill the consul, Catilina 


mansit ut cOnsulem interficeret. <-, 


reperids quam retineds. 
You gee? have seen them fighting, \ videres eos pig 


e 
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a. Occasionally might conveys a stronger idea of capability or 
power and is to be translated by a past tense of possum : — 
They might have come, potuérunt venire. 


274. When may expresses a wish, it is rendered by the optative 
subjunctive : — 
May the citizens be secure from harm, civés sint incolumés. 


; 275. When may and might express permission they should be 
translated by a form of licet,* z¢ zs Jermitted. 
The constructions with licet are as follows : — 
licet eam (lit. 74 is permitted (that) T go), subjunctive with ut 
omitted (cf. sec. 142. a). 
licet mé ire (lit. zt zs permitted me to go), infinitive with sub- 
erie gss 3 1Cot Arculatve. pierces Gy 
licet ire (lit. z# 7s permitted to go), infinitive without subject 
accusative. 
‘licet mihi ire (lit. ¢o go zs permitted to me), infinitive as sub- 
| ject, dative indirect object. 
276. English expressions of obligation or possibility like 7_ 
_ ought to have done, I could have done, I might have done, etc. 
| are regularly expressed in Latin by a past tense of the auxiliary 
and the present infinitive : — 
. fle could (or might) have done this, hoc —s potuit (lit. he 
_was able to do this). 
L might have done this, hoc facere mé licuit ay it was per- 
mitted me to do this). 


Rae OTe IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

per deds immortalis. by the immortal gods, in heav- 
- ae en’s name. ie 
_ vestra omnium caedés. the slaughter of all of you. 


For Ora TRANSLATION — CHAPTERS I AND 2 


. 1. You might have seen the eyes of all turned 
s.the consul. 2. I eat be renee of rays own 
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safety, but I will never forget’ the honor and safety of the 
Roman people. 3. The orator said that the eyes of all were 
turned upon him. 4. May your house always be free from 
the danger of death. 5. Lentulus may think that his name 
is *destined by fate for the slaughter of all of you, but the 
gods are taking counsel for you. 6, Why, in heaven’s name, 
do you wish to spare me, and why are you anxious about 
me? 7. May the gods save Italy from war and devastation. 
8. May we not even lament the calamity of so great a city? 
g. Catiline remained at Rome in order that we all might 
perish, 10. Gracchus was not permitted to be tribune of 
the people a second time. 11. ®Some one may ask why 
Cicero was not moved by the tears of his friends. 


1. See Ref. 70. 2. “destined by fate,” one word in Latin. 3. quis- 
piam. ; 


LESSON LX 


can ; could 


279. When can and could express mere possibility and have 
the force of weak auxiliaries, they may be translated by the potential _ 
subjunctive : — 

I can establish this without any doubt, hoc sine aa dubita- 
tidne cOnfirmem. 


i 
280. More usually caz:and could, even when unemphatic, are — 


expressed by the forms of possum, 
Cicero could have killed Catiline, Cicerd Catilinam interficere 


potuit. ‘ ! a7. 
281. IDIOMS AND PHRASES es 
niilld pact.) . 2 as 
nulld modo. } ys 


Ugeeoeer Sess fruit vita. 
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For OraL TRANSLATION — CHAPTERS 3 AND 4 


282. 1. Lentulus may resign his pretorship, but the senate 
can in no way compel him to confess. 2. The senate thanked 
the consul in unusual terms. 3. +You might have seen long 
since that new evils are rife in the commonwealth. 4. Do 
you see what you must decide before night? 5. There were 
some who thought? that the conspirators should be punished 
with death. 6. “There has been *no civilian before me,” 
said Cicero, “in whose name a thanksgiving *has been 
decreed.” 7. There are some who think that wicked citizens 
ought not to enjoy life fora moment. 8. If they can* blot 
out the name of the Roman people, they will. 9. Cicero 
says that-if the punishments in the lower world are removed, 

‘the wicked ®will not fear even death itself. 1o. He could 
have taken away not only hope, but also life. 11. What 
alone can comfort a man in sorrow? Is it not hope? 


~s 


1. Observe the ambiguity of you might have seen. If it is a mere 

: potential idea, we use the potential subjunctive (vidérés); if mzght 

expresses a stronger idea of power, we use a past tense of possum; if 

permission is intended, we use a past tense of licet. Let each interpret 

_ according to his own judgment (cf. sec.271). 2. See Ref. 86. 3. Latin, 
“no one a civilian.” 4. Future. 5. Use fore ut. See sec, 285. 


LESSON LXI 
283. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
mea vided quid intersit. I see what is to my advantage. 
amplius negoti. more trouble. 
- nOn némd. one or two, somebody. 
nidius tertius. day before yesterday. 
-aliquem sententiam rogare. | to ask some one his opinion. 2 
sententiam ferre. to express one’s opinion, to vote, 
§ tiam ee pass judgment. . 


to inflict punishment on some one. 
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For WRITTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTERS 5 AND 6 


284. When Cicero was asked his opinion he saw what was 
to his advantage and that more trouble would be in store 
for him if he should not follow the opinion of Cesar. How- 
ever, when he ‘saw in imagination the city, the light of the 
whole world, falling in ruins, the unburied heaps of dead, the 
distress of the women and children, and Lentulus and Cati- 
line holding sway, he showed himself stern and severe against 
those who wished to accomplish these things and said that 
no one could be truly regarded as a friend of the people who 
was unwilling to inflict the severest punishment on a public 
enemy. Some one may say that he was cruel, but I think 
that he expressed this opinion in order that he might not 
seem remiss to the fatherland. 


1. Latin, “ placed before himself.” 


LESSON LXII 


should would 


285. Should and would are generally potential auxiliaries and 


as such are adequately expressed by the Latin subjunctive. They - 


appear very frequently in the English for the Latin potential sub- 
junctive and in conditions : — 
Dicam haec esse véra, / should say that this ts true. 
Haec si técum patria loquatur, ndnne impetrare débeat, 7f your 
country should thus speak with you, ought she not to 
prevail ? 


Quod si quis petat, reciisem, zf any one should se Jor this, I 


would refuse. 


a. Less frequently should and would are to be expressed bya 
past tense of the first periphrastic : — 


What would have been (i.e. was about to be) the result ? quid * 
futirum fuit? Bi yh *Tr. Senger 
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a | 

’ 

3 

: 286. Should sometimes expresses obligation or duty, as in a 
good citizen should love his country. It is then rendered in some 
one of the ways mentioned in sec. 291. 


4 
} : 
: 287. When would expresses a wish it is rendered by the opta- 
tive subjunctive :— 
1 Would that Clodius were now alive, utinam Clodius viveret. 
288. Would is the past of wz/7 or wish. It sometimes has this 
literal sense and must then be translated by a past tense of vold : — 
fle would do tt (i.e. he wished to do it) in spite of me, hoc 
facere voluit, mé invito. 
L would if I could, vellem si possem (lit. J would wish, of I 


were able). 
5259. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
 hodiernus diés. ‘ this day. 
_ dé amore rei publicae certare. to vie in patriotism. 


For OraL TRANSLATION — CHAPTER 7 


290. 1. There were some who feared that Cicero could 
not carry out the decrees of the senate. 2. 'You might . 
have known that all things were ready. 3. May these meas- 
ures be carried out to-day? 4. These men should be regarded 

“in the number of the enemy. 5. If all should think one and 
the same thing, the commonwealth would be preserved. 

6. Why should I mention here the zeal of the common peo- 

ple? 7. May they vie with you in patriotism. 3. This day, 

for the first time since the founding of the city, men of all 
ranks have come together. 9. No civil strife? can hereafter 
come to any part of the commonwealth. 10. Would that 


ET tee hoe 


12 s imhat other cause ®could have recalled you from 
nsions of former* years ? 


sec. 282,N.1, 2, Latin, “evil” 3. See sec. 276. 4. rior. : 
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LESSON, LXIII 


must ought 


291. The ideas represented by must, ought, there is need, it ts 
necessary, and the like, may all be expressed in a general way by 
the Latin second periphrastic conjugation, as— 

Cesar had to do everything at the same time, Caesari omnia 
und tempore erant agenda. 

When, however, the writer wishes to discriminate between these 
ideas, he may use one of the following : — 


a. oportet, to lay stress upon the fitness, justice, and wisdom of 


/ 

the action. . 
must mé patri parére. fs 

bey th ortet ; 

ought oy? ALA lentes ie ake) patri paream (cf. sec. 142. a). | 


b. necesse est, to express what is inevitable. 
hominem mori. 
Man must die, necesse est 2 homini mori. 
homo moriatur (cf. sec. 142. a). 
c. opus est,* to express a lack or a need of some kind. 
This wound ought to be washed with water, opus est hoc 
volnus aqua lavari. 
d: débére, to express a moral obligation or duty. t 
Citizens ought to Jjight for the fatherland, civés pro patria 3 
pugnare débent. 


292, IDIOMS AND PHRASES 


Operae pretium est. itis worth while. . 7. A : 
summ6 loco nati. _ born in the highest station. 
officio consulari fungi. ; to perform the duty of consul. it 


For ORAL TRANSTA TION GMs r eras 8 AND uF) hs A 
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pray, ‘would have happened if the shops had been burned? 
3. It is worth while to hear what that tool of Lentulus is 
attempting. 4. This must be said, that there is no slave 
who does not desire the city to stand. 5. The Roman peo- 
ple ought to see to it that armed forces be not lacking. 
6. All ranks should agree in preserving the commonwealth. 
7. You must decide to-day concerning the fortunes of all. 
8. The fatherland ought not to be beset by the weapons of 
a wicked conspiracy. 9g. Catiline, you must not destroy the 
temples and shrines of the gods. 10. This thing ought not 
even to be thought about by citizens. 11. No one could excel 
Cicero in zeal: he would? perform his consular duty. 12. The 
senate *ought to have been aroused by the consul’s voice. 


I. See sec. 204.2; 285.2. 2. See sec. 288. 3. See sec. 276. 


LESSON LXIV 


294. Review the Grammatical Notes, Lessons LIX—LXxIm. 


295. Review the following idioms and phrases : — 


aliquem sententiam rogare. officid cOnsulari fungi. 

amplius negoti. operae pretium est. 

apud inferds. ‘ per deds immortalis. 

dé amore rei piblicae certare. punctum temporis frui vita. 
hodiernus diés. sententiam ferre — sententiam 
mea video quid intersit. dicere. 
non némo. = summo loco nati. 

 niidius tertius. supplicium dé aliqué siimere, 

nilld pacto — nills mods. vestra omnium caedés. 


For WRITTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTERS 10 AND II 
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triumph and the other marks of praise which he might have 
had, he demanded ‘no other reward than the everlasting 
memory of his consulship. Since this is so, we ought to 
give some place to this illustrious Roman among the praises 
of distinguished men. Some one may mention? Scipio, 
Paulus, and Marius; but we can not deny that Cicero saved 
the commonwealth at a time of great peril, and he who opens 
new territories® ought not to be praised more than he who 
sees to it that those who are absent may have a place whither 
they can return. 


1. Latin, “nothing except.” 2. commemorare. 3. Latin, “ provinces.” 


i 


tas 
a 


i ee GL LAS 


V. PREPOSITIONS 


Norr. — The following six lessons are devoted to the rendering of 
some of the more troublesome English prepositions. The Latin and 
English idioms differ nowhere, perhaps, so much as here; and nowhere 
is greater care necessary. 


; LESSON LXV 
ze 
| about after . against among 


297. about in the sense of concerning is rendered by dé and 
the ablative : — = 


The ambassadors spoke about peace, légati dé pace dixérunt. 


_ about referring to ¢zme is rendered as follows : — 
about meaning zz the neighborhood of (but somewhat re- 
_ moved) by circa or circiter with the accusative. 
_ about meaning fowards, getting close to, by sub (sometimes 
ad) with the accusative. 
_ about meaning during, taking out a part, before the end of, 
we dé-with the ablative. 


2 ° 


5 


mele) LATIN COMPOSITION — PART II 


after meaning coming close to, near to, is rendered by ad with 
the accusative : — 


After the manner of beasts, ad modum béstiarum. 


299. against, when preceded by a verb of motion, is usually 
rendered by in and the accusative, and emphasizes the direction 
taken by the action : — 


Cesar set out against the Gauls, Caesar in Gallds est profectus. 


against meaning contrary to, in opposition to, is rendered by 
contra with the accusative and emphasizes the idea of hostility. 

Before names of persons we find either in or contra according to 
the idea to be conveyed. With in the person is the object of a 
feeling or act that may be either friendly or unfriendly, but contra 
is used only of the latter. 


> 


300. among of nations and large companies is rendered by apud 
with the accusative, as apud Helvétits, asong the Helvetians. 
among after words like conspicuous, famous, and the like, is ren- 
dered by inter with the accusative :— 
Who was the most famous among the Roman orators ? 
Quis erat inter Oratdrés ROmands' clarissimus ? 
among meaning zz the number of is rendered by in with the 
ablative :— 
L reckon him among my friends, in meis amicis eum habed. 


among after verbs of motion is often rendered by i in or inter 
and the accusative : — 


fle divided the army among the suates, exercitum in civitatis » 
divisit. 


301. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
exercitatio dicendi. practice in speaking. ta" 


PREPOSITIONS QI 


rem agere. to conduct a case. 
titi prope novO quédam genere fo use an almost new manner 
dicendi. of pleading. 


For Ora TRANSLATION — CHAPTERS I AND 2: 


302. 1. In his oration for the poet Archias, Cicero says 
many things about the pursuit of the liberal arts. 2. He 
conducted the case before the’ pretor. 3. Many among 
the Romans devoted themselves to the pursuit of culture. 
4. Among Roman orators Cicero was the most distinguished. 
5. In this oration the orator did not speak after the custom 
of the courts, but used an almost new manner of pleading. 
6. I ask you whether we among the first ought not to bring 
aid to Archias. 7. When Archias came to Rome, Cicero 
was about four years old.1 8. ?Why should I not speak a 
little more freely before this concourse of educated men? 
g. It seems wonderful that *any one was willing to speak 
against the poet. 10. After the Punic wars the Romans 
became* desirous of entering upon these courses of study. 
11. If Archias were not a citizen, he ought to be added. 
12. All the arts are of this nature, that they are bound 
together by a kind of relationship. 


1. Remember the idiomatic use of natus. 2. Rhetorical question. 
3. quisquam. 4. fieri. ; 


LESSON LXVI 


before by for - from 


ZF ai heat ‘ 
303. before is generally rendered by ante with the accusative 
~ after verbs of both rest and motion. Finer shades of meaning are 
expressed as follows :— 2 
___ prae with the ablative is used after verbs of motion in the sense 
: of directly in front of, so especially in the phrase prae sé : — 
_ He carried a dagger before him, sicam prae sé tulit. 


92 LATIN COMPOSITION — PART II 


pro with the ablative is used to denote vest ix front of :-— 


They were on guard before the gate, pro portis in statione 
erant. 


ob with the accusative is used to denote motion fo meet, 
to the face of: — 

Death presents itself before our eyes, mors ob oculds 
versatur. 


apud (more rarely ad) with the accusative denotes zm the 
presence of a large body of people, as apud Deg before 
the senate. 

cOram with the ablative denotes zw” the presence oy an indi- 
vidual, as coram Ariovist6, before Ariovistus. apud, however, 
is often used of presence before an official, as apud praetorem, 
before the pretor. 


304. by denoting agency is expressed by 4 or ab with the ables 


tive. 
by denoting means is expressed by the ablative without a 
preposition. 
by denoting the vouze or the way by which is expressed by the | | 
ablative without a preposition. 
by denoting the medium through which is expressed by per with __ 
the accusative (cf. sec. 103): — J ; 


Cesar was informed by letter and by scouts, Caesar per lit- 
teras et exploratorés certior factus est. ' ‘s 


by denoting wearness to a person is expressed by apud with the _ 
accusative, to a place by ad or prope with the accusative : — ' 


IS I was sitting by Cicero, apud Cicerdnem sedébam. Ga 
Bc L have a villa by the Tiber, villam ad Tiberim habed. bite ff ia 
‘a Soli 
. * by in oaths and adjurations i is expressed by per with the accusa- _ 
_ tive, as by the gods, per debs. Bete: 
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Objective Genitive with Nouns, Adjectives, and 
Verbs. 

Dative of Purpose or End. 

Dative with Adjectives. 

Accusative of Duration of Time and Extent of 
Space. 

Ablative or Genitive of Price or Value. 

Ablative of Cause. 


for meaning zvstead of, in behalf of, or for the sake of, is 
expressed by pr6 with the ablative. 

for denoting #zotion towards is expressed by the accusative with 
or without a preposition : — 


Case-constructions 
often translated 


by for 


fe set out for Rome, Romam profectus est. 
fle set out for the province, ad provinciam profectus est. 


for of a preventing cause is expressed by prae with the ablative :— 


I can not speak for tears, prae lacrimis dicere ndn possum. 


for denoting emphatic cause may be expressed by ob, propter, or 
dé with their respective cases. 
for sometimes introduces a purpose construction. 


306. from is often rendered in Latin by the bare ablative, much 
, more rarely by the dative (see Ref. 54). Prepositions are employed 

as follows : — . 
from meaning away from, of literal and emphatic separation, 

is expressed by 4 or ab and the ablative. 

from meaning down from is expressed by dé with the abla- 
_ tive. . 
em: from meaning owt of is expressed by the ablative with é or ex. 


307. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
ut primum. : aS soon as. 
- omnibus antecellere. to excel all, 


worthy of acquaintance. 
subjects for writing. 

simd itire ac fosders civitas. a state with most feuoraile 
treaty rights. 


gni ae dignus. 


94 LATIN COMPOSITION — PART II 


For OraL TRANSLATION — CHAPTERS 3 AND 4 


308. 1. Cicero says that Archias devoted himself to the 
pursuit of writing as soon as he emerged from boyhood. 
2. At Antioch, once a famous city, he quickly excelled all. 
3. The report of his talent was 'noised abroad before his 
arrival in Latium. 4. I think that he set out for Italy from 
Asia by sea. 5. After his arrival all who were worthy of 
acquaintance were anxious to hear him. 6. One of the 
consuls was Marius, of whom it is truly said that he could 
furnish subjects for writing. 7. Heraclea is a Greek city 
by the sea. 8. After citizenship at Heraclea was given (to . 
him) he wished to be enrolled at Rome. 9. For this reason 
he made public profession before his good friend Quintus | 
Metellus. ro. I think that Lucullus had great influence 
among the Heracleans. 11. I hear that ambassadors have 
come with evidence for Archias.. 12. By these ambassa- 
dors the Heracleans showed? that he had been enrolled. 

13. I do not deny that that state enjoyed the most favorable 
treaty rights. ) ; 


1. Translate by one word. 2. démdonstrare. 


LESSON LXVII 


309. IDIOMS AND PHRASES { 
_ tabularum fidem resignare. to destroy confidence in docu ( 
pei a ments. seF Hl 
itis civitatis. the right of Pore ni © 
‘s€ gerere pro Cive. to te ages one’ Ss ion as a soar 


oratio oe facultas. 
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For WRITTEN TRANSLATION— CHAPTERS 5 AND 6 


310. What is there that can destroy confidence in the 
tablets of Metellus, by which the poet’s right of citizenship 
has been established? Of course you will ask for our 'cen- 
sus rolls, *just as if you did not know that Archias went 
to Asia with Lucullus; but since Archias was already then 
deporting himself as a citizen, there is no doubt that he 
would have been enrolled had he been in Italy at that time. 
But, Grattius, perchance*® you consider this poet of small 
importance and you wonder because I am so delighted with 
him. Yet why should I be ashamed to confess that I devote 
as much of my leisure as I can to the pursuit of the very* 
arts which Archias cultivates? For from these my power of 
eloquence springs, and from this fountain I have drawn the 
precepts of the wise from my youth up. 


1. Translate by one word. 2. See Ref. 42. 3. forte. 4. ipse. 


LESSON LXVIII 


in of on 


311. in is generally rendered by Latin in. It is often not 
expressed — as with the ablative of specification, before locatives 


and names of towns, before locd, mod6, silentid, aestate, hieme, and 


before nouns modified by totus. 

in denoting manner, if expressed at all, is translated by cum 
(see sec. 112). 

in with the added notion of taking a part of, before the com- 


: pletion of, is expressed by dé with the ablative, as late in the night, 
_ multa dé nocte. J 


in referring to an author’s works is expressed by apud with the 
ii as we read ti; in gene apud Cicerénem ela 
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312. of is usually the sign of the genitive case. 

of denoting source or origin is expressed by the ablative with or 
without € (ex) or a (ab). See Ref. 15. 

of denoting szazerial is expressed by the ablative, usually with 
é (ex) or dé. See Ref. 15. 

of denoting characteristic or guality is expressed by the geni- 
tive or ablative. See Ref. 18. 

of denoting cause is expressed by the ablative (see Ref. 5), as 
he died of hunger, famé periit. 

of often represents the ‘partitive genitive, but see sec. 73, 74. 

of meaning selected from among is rendered by é (ex) with the 
ablative :— 


Of this number was Africanus, ex hoc numero erat Africanus. 


of is often used in English where Latin uses an appositive, as 
the city of Rome, urbs, Roma. 
For of in the sense of about, concerning, see sec. 297. 


313. on after verbs of motion is generally rendered by in with 
the accusative, after verbs of ves¢ by in with the ablative. 

on in phrases of location like on the right, on the rear, etc. is 
rendered by a (ab) with the ablative. 

on denoting time when is usually expressed by the bare abla- 
tive, as on the third day, tertiO dié. : 

on in the sense of ~fox is usually expressed by super, with the 
accusative after verbs of motion and with the ablative after verbs 
of rest. 

For on meaning about, concerning, see sec. 297. 


314. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 1% 


litteris prodere. ; to hand down in books. k 
ut opinor. as I think. Sa cine) 


arte cOnstare. 
‘sian ratione. 


; to depend 4 art. 
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For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTERS ™ AND 8 


315. 1. Not all of the most distinguished men have 
devoted themselves to the pursuit of learning. 2. There 
are some ‘who without education show themselves of excel- 
lent mind and character. 3. But there is no doubt that 

- something remarkable appears when education has been 
added to unusual natural ability. 4. On this (subject) *one 
may read many things in Cicero. 5. In one passage’ of the 
oration for Archias he says that the pursuit of letters ought 
to be cultivated in every way. 6. Cicero himself did not 
hesitate* to confess that poets were sacred. 7. “ Some pur- 

_ suits,” ®said he, ‘depend upon art, but poets are filled with 

a sort of divine inspiration.” 8. The Romans thought that 

among the older writers Ennius was easily first in excellence. 

_ g. His virtues have been handed down in books. tro. In 

those times Lzlius and Cato were considered very learned. 

: 11. No recreation of the mind, as I think, is more humaniz- 

ing than the pursuit of letters. 12. One of the seven cities 
which claimed Homer as a citizen was Smyrna. 


1. Ref. 36. 2. Latin, “it is permitted to read.” 3. Le. “place.” 
4. dubitare, cf. Part I sec.167. 5. See sec. 232. 


LESSON LXIX 


over to with a 
316. over of motion or rest above is expressed by super with 
the accusative or ablative. In the latter sense supra with the jae 


isative may be used :— 
23 


The i Sites over the Pca aquila super nibis volitat. 
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over meaning more than is best expressed by amplius, as over 
twenty cities, amplius viginti urbés. 

over meaning ¢hroughout or during is expressed by per and the 
accusative, as over a period of ten years, pet decem annos. 

Where over denotes superiority in authority, it is generally 
represented by some compound verb; e.g. praeficere, to appoint 
over. 


317. to is often a sign of US dative, of the infinitive, or of a 
purpose clause. 

to meaning motion to or into is expressed by ad or in with the 
accusative. 

to meaning extension of space to is rendered by usque ad and 
the accusative or by tenus* and the ablative : — 


tsque ad montis régnat. 


fe reigns to the mountains : ye 
montibus tenus regnat. 


to meaning extension of number to is rendered by ad and the 
accusative :— 


The enemy were killed to a man, hostés ad tinum occisi sunt. 


to meaning extension of time to is expressed by ad or in with 
the accusative, as fo the second hour, ad secundam horam. 


318. with is often a part of a compound verb and is not to be © 
rendered by a Latin preposition, as reprehendere, fo jind fault ; 
with, assentiri, fo agree with, irasci, to be angry with. 

with reference to 

with regard to are translated by ad or by quod attinet ad. 

with respect to ‘ 


With respect to Cesar, I have this to say, quod attinet a t 
Caesarem, haec dico. is 


For further consideration of with see Sec. 111, oat f 
sec. 499, 
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319. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
in caelum tollere. to praise to the skies. 
aversus 4 Misis. indifferent to poetry. 
nostri maiorés. our forefathers. 
dé vita dimicare. to fight at the risk of life. 
scriptor rérum. a historian. 


For ORAL TRANSLATION — CHAPTERS 9 AND 10 


320. 1. Homer had few friends (while) living, but after his 
death seven cities claimed him. 2. Even Marius, who might 
have seemed indifferent to poetry, praised him to the skies. 
3. With regard to that famous Themistocles, they say that 'he 
loved to hear his virtues praised by poets. 4. Pontus is over 
the sea far from Italy. 5. Lucullus with a Roman army 
routed the forces of the Armenians. 6. A statue of marble 
was set on the tomb of the Scipios by our forefathers. 7. To 
the times of Cicero Latin was hemmed in by narrow bound- 
aries. 8. Do you know how many historians Alexander the 
Great had with him? 9. What did he say when? he stood by 
the tomb of Achilles? ro. Lucullus drove the king from 
Pontus even to the extreme’ limits of Armenia. 11. Those 
who fight for glory at the risk of life ‘are eager to have their 

‘exploits written about. 12. Over twenty-five ships of ‘the 
enemy were sunk in that naval battle. 


1. Follow the idiom of the text. 2. Latin tum cum, see sec. 184. A. 
3. ultimus,-a,-um. 4. Latin, “desire that it be written concerning their 
affairs.” 


LESSON LXX 


321. Review the Grammatical Notes on the use of Prepositions, 
Lessons LXV—LXIXx. 


$22. Review the idioms and phrases on the following page : — 
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aequissim6 itire ac foedere. oratio et facultas. 

arte cOnstare. parvi dicere. 

aversus 4 Misis. ratio studidrum. 

cOgnitiOne dignus. rem agere. 

dé vita dimicare. rés ad scribendum. 

exercitatio dicendi. scriptor rérum. 

in caelum tollere. sé ad litterarum studium con- 
in primis. ferre. 

ius civitatis. sé gerere pro Cive. 

litteris prodere. tabularum fidem resignare. 

mé quid pudeat? ut opinor. 

nostri maiorés. ut primum. 

omni ratione. titi prope novo quddam genere 
omnibus antecellere. dicendi. 


optimarum artium studia. 


For WRITTEN TRANSLATION — CHAPTERS II AND 12 


323. We can not hide this (fact), that all the best men, 
even the very philosophers who write pamphlets on the 
1worthlessness of fame, are influenced by the desire for 
praise. Many of our generals almost with arms in their 
hands have sought to perpetuate? the memory of their names 
by monuments and statues. Surely, if the mind did not 
look forward to the future and if we thought that all things 
would perish with ourselves, we should not torture ourselves 
with such anxieties and labors up to the last moment ?of our 
lives. *Since then we are all so desirous® of immortality, 
we ought to preserve this poet who promises that he will 
spread abroad to the everlasting memory of the world the’ 
glorious exploits of the Roman people. 


1. Latin, “the despising of glory.” 2. prodere. 3. Latin, “of life.” 
4. Latin, “on which account since.” 5. cupidus, -a, -um. 


na ™ é 


INDEX OF GRAMMATICAL NOTES 


Ablative Case. Accompaniment 
with cum omitted, 106; after 
comparatives,98; degree of dif- 
ference, 97; difference between 
the ablative and genitive of qual- 
ity, 72; estimation or value and 
price distinguished in construc- 
tion, 110; manner, 112; person 
éy and person through, 103; sep- 
aration with or without a prepo- 
sition, 94; time, 99; the way dy 
which, 104; with opus and asus, 
105; with verbs of plenty and 
want, 96. 

about, how rendered, 297. 

Accusative Case. Cognate accu- 

| sative with intransitive verbs, 

| 37; cognate accusative of a 

__- neuter pronoun or adjective, 38 ; 

Greek accusative, 45; two accu- 
satives, 43, 44. 
Adjectives and adverbs distin- 

guished, 17. 

_ Adjectives used for adverbs, 16. 

Adjectives with the genitive, 79. 

_ after, how rendered, 208. 

__ against, how rendered, 299. 

a Agreement. Relative with an ap- 

i positive, 26;. verb with a collec- 

tive noun, 21; verb with two 


2 32. . 
rendered, 300. 


Antecedent of relative incorpo- 
rated, 27, 119. 

antequam and priusquam, 189, Igo. 

Appositive, agreement of verb with, 
rather than with subject, 4. 

Appositive used for a relative 
clause or for a clause of time 
or cause, 3. 

as not expressed in Latin, 7. 

Attributive adjective, position of 
with two or more nouns, II. 


before, how rendered, 303. 
éy, translation of, 304. 


Can — could, translation of, 279, 
280. 

Causal conjunctions distinguished, 
163-165. 

Cause expressed by a participle, 
166. 

Characteristic, clauses of, 150. 

Clauses of limitation, 167. a. 

Collective nouns, agreement of 


verb with, 21. be 
Comparisons made by ut... ita, 
212, 213. 
Conditions. Contrary to fact in 


indirect discourse, 255 ; contrary 
to fact with the indicative in the 
apodosis, 204; particular and 
general, 211. : 

cum, constructions with, 184. 


102 


Dative Case. Intransitive verbs 
with, 52; purpose or end for 
which, 63; tibi librum dono or té 
libro dond, 54; ways of expressing 
possession, 55, 59; with adjec- 
tives, 64; with compounds, 53; 
with verbs of separation, 95. 

dear, translation of in“ Dear Sir,” 33. 

dicd, use of, 232. 


Emphatic cause, 113. 
English auxiliaries, how translated, 
271. 


First periphrastic conjugation after 
nodn dubitd quin and in indirect 
questions, 134. 

Jor, how rendered, 305. > 

fore ut, when used, 235. 

from, how rendered, 306. 


Genitive Case. Adjectives with, 
79; distinction between genitive 
and ablative of quality, 72; par- 
titive genitive, when not used, 
73, 74; predicate genitive, 78; 
preposition with its object used 
for the objective genitive, 70; 
price with tanti, quanti, etc., 110; 
subjective genitive of pronouns, 
71; with miseret, paenitet, etc., 
84; with réfert and interest, 85; 
with verbs of judicial action, 86; 
with verbs of plenty and want, 
87; with verbs of remembering 
and eR 80. 


in, how rendered, Sit1 Me 
SRS Discourse, deed of. con 


LATIN COMPOSITION — PART II 


’ aud est aun and quid quod, : 


239, 240; verbs of saying with, 
232, : 
inquam, use of, 232. 
Interrogatives, 116. 


licet, constructions after, 275, 224. 


Manner, how expressed, 112. 

may — might, translation of, 272- 
276. 

must — ought, translation of, 291. 


necesse est, constructions after, 
2gl. &. 


of, how rendered, 312. 

on, how rendered, 313. 

oportet, constructions after, 291. a. 

opus and tsus, construction with, 
105. 

ought, translation of, 292. 

over, how rendered, 316. 


r 
{ 


Position of attributive adjective 
with two or more nouns, II. 

Possession, ways of expressing, 58, _ 
59: 

postquam, use of, 180. 

Prepositions, 297 ff. 

Present infinitive with past verb of 
obligation or possibility, 276. 

Price expressed by the genitive,11o. 


239, 240. 
Questions, moods in, 118. 


— 


4 


INDEX OF GRAMMATICAL NOTES 


Relative adverbs with the subjunc- 
tive, 151. 

Relative clauses, construction of, 
167. < 

Relative pronoun agrees with an 
appositive, 26. 

Relative pronoun, antecedent in- 
corporated, 27. 


Saying, verbs of, 232. 

senatus populusque Romanus with 
a singular verb, 22.c. 

should—would, translation of, 28 5— 
288. 

Subjunctive of characteristic, 150. 

Substantive clauses with quod, with 
ut or né, and with the infinitive, 
Bis 


tamen expressed in Latin when 
omitted in English, 225. 

_ Temporal Clauses, 179; with ante- 

quam and priusquam, 189-190; 

with postquam, 180; with cum, 

184. : 


103 


Tense-sequence, 133, 135-138. 

the same as, translation of, 214. 

to, how rendered, 317. 

too followed by an adjective and 
an infinitive, 149. 

Transitive compound verbs, con- 
struction after, 39. 


ut and né after verbs of fearing, 
144. 

ut, omission of, 142; use of in 
short parenthetical clauses, 143. 


Verbs of remembering and forget- 
ting, constructions with, 80. 

Verbs of saying — dicé, ai6, inquam, 
232. 

Vocative, position of, 32. 


with, how rendered, 318. 

with not always rendered by cum, ~ 
III. ms 

would, translation of, 285-288. 
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EXERCISES FOR SENIOR REVIEW 


BASED ON CICERO’S ORATIONS AND LETTERS © 


BAERCISES FOR: SENIOR, REVIEW 


N.B. The numerical references are to the Grammatical Summary, p. 181. 


‘ 


EXERCISE I 


A. 1. * After the consuls had been elected, Cicero prayed 
to* the immortal gods ™*that this choice’ might result favor- 
‘ably to the Roman people. 2. Murena and Silanus were 
declared consuls for‘ the next year. 3. It happened that 
one of these consuls elect was accused of bribery. 4. Cicero 


defended Murena’s cause, “*’ although the accusers blamed © 
him for undertaking the case. 5. There is no doubt that _ 


the orator wished to repel ‘hostile attacks on the fame and 
fortunes of his friend. 6. Cicero, **while he was consul, 
had proposed a law concerning bribery, “and it had been 


_ this was so, Cato and many others said “that it was not 
right for *8Cicero to plead the cause. 8. This is that 
famous Cato who, several years later, committed suicide 
Mat Utica; and for this reason he is called Cato Uticensis. 
g. It is “the duty of a good consul, not only to see what 
is being done, but also to foresee what is “likely to happen. 

“to. Cicero will say in defense that nothing has been done 

f contrary to law. 


a. Latin, “from.” 4. Latin, “ thing.” c¢. in with acc. d@. Latin, 


“attacks of foes from.” / Latin, “which, enacted by the 


enacted by the senate and ratified by the people. 7. “Since' 


the undertaking of the case was blamed by the accusers.” 


ac, had commanded to be eae & The first pon 
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ZB. For many reasons, Cicero’s orations against* Verres, 
in which he gives ’a full account of the latter’s shameful 
acts committed against the Sicilians, are worth reading ; 
for it must be confessed ‘that he was*? the most corrupt 
propretor that ever ruled over a province. ‘These orations, 
moreover, show us not alone the evils by which the Roman 
state was affected at that time, but also the patriotism with 
which the distinguished orator was filled. And he took the 
part of prosecutor with °such zeal that Verres” decided ** 
to go into * (voluntary) exile. 

a. in. 6. Latin, “in many words.” c. Latin, “that he among all 


propretors who have ever ruled over a province was the most cor- . 
rupt.” d. ille. 


EXERCISE I 


A. 1. Sulpicius was exceedingly vexed * because Cicero 


- *Thad forgotten his friendship,” and was defending Murena 


against him. 2. It is a “serious matter to be justly’. 
accused in *(a case of) friendship; and “even if you are 
falsely accused, “it ought not to be regarded lightly. 
3. Murena was born of a distinguished and honorable 
plebeian family,’ at Lanuvium,! a Roman “municipal town. 
4. “If “my intimacy with you had caused me to withdraw 
from this case, the consul elect would (now) have no 
defender in that state in which our ancestors intended that _ 
‘no one,*’ however low, should ever want®? an advocate. 
5. I should consider myself arrogant, gentlemen of the 
jury, “if “the consul had found me wanting. 6. I will 
deal with you, Sulpicius, “as if my brother, who is very dear 
to me, were “in your” place. 7. One part of the accusation, 
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8. Something has been said concerning Asia, but this prov- 
ince was desired’ by him not for self-gratification, but “that 
he might serve as a soldier under his father as general. 

a. grave. 6. Latin, “truly.” c¢. See Part I sec.29. d. Latin, “your 
intimacy had removed me from.” ¢. Latin, “to no one, the lowest, an 
advocate should ever be wanting.” f Latin, “I had been wanting to 


the consul.” g. Latin, “not otherwise than if.” 4%. The demonstra- 
tive of the second person, see 110. # Latin, “sought.” 


B. It will be easily perceived }” what sort of a man you 
are, Verres, when you are found to have robbed not only 
“your enemies but even “your friends *°in a most shameless 
manner. Most open and especially hospitable to you* was 
the house of Heius ’of Messana, which, before your coming, 
was so splendidly furnished **that it was no more ‘of an 
ornament to its owner than to the city. There was in the 
house a very ancient chapel in which were four statues * of 
marvelous beauty, the work of Greek artists; “and all these 
statues you took away. “I bought them,” you say. But I 
ask “at how much Heius valued™ them, and why he 
sold’ them. 

a. Latin, “among enemies,” “among friends.” 4. In Latin express 


by the adjective, “ bélonging to Messana.” c. Latin, “for an ornament 
to the master.” d. Latin, “which all,” cf. Part II sec. 27. 4. 


EXERCISE III 


A, 1. The Romans thought that dancing was*® the lowest 
of all vices. 2. For this reason Cicero took it ill *that 
Cato had accused Murena of dancing. 3. He said that 
Cato ought not thus rashly to accuse a consul of the 
Roman people against* whose conduct’ nothing could® be 
. 4. The consul elect is worthy of defense* because 
virtuous and upright man. 5. In dignity of birth, 


, and industry, they were equals; ‘and, depending 
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on this honorable record, they sought the consulship. 6. At — 
the time “when this case was tried, “scarcely any one of 
the common people knew* what‘ a difference there once 
was?” between the patricians and plebeians. 7. The ple- 
beians “had long since forgotten the dissension” which 
87many years before had driven them to the Aventine. 
8. “On the other hand the Quirites always knew whether 
or not “the candidates for the consulship “belonged to the 
nobility. 9. There was no doubt that both Sulpicius 
and Murena “belonged to this order. | 


a. in. 6. Latin, “life.” c. What case follows frétus? see Gram. 
The Latin says, “supported by which ornaments.” d. Latin, ‘there 
was scarcely any one of the common people who.” ¢. quantum. /. sed. 
g. Latin, “those seeking the consulship.” 4. Latin, “ were of.” 


B. But "to return to those statues which Verres took 
from the chapel; *'though they were all very beautiful, yet 
the one of Cupid, made of marble," excelled all the others.” 
It was the work of Praxiteles, the same artist that made | 
that famous Cupid which was at Thespiae,’” on account 
of which “people go to visit Thespiae, for there is no other 
reason "for going there. C. Claudius, the adile, once used 
this Cupid” while he "was decorating the Forum; but he 
was careful afterwards "to send it back, and thanked the 
citizens of Messana for’ their courtesy. 


a. Latin, “ Thespiae is visited, for there is no other cause for visiting _ 
(it).” 3. ob. 
\ 


EXERCISE IV 


A. 1. The steps” towards the acquisition of the consul- 
ship would have been easier, “if cee pees and 
tae seed tert 


ily, eR because of een Oui ae 3: 


# wr “ha a oi Beat L 
a ? eof afc —— be’ f —e 
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hand down to posterity an honorable name which he did 
not receive from his ancestors? 4. Cicero says ™that if 
want of nobility (of birth) “had been an objection, approach 
to the consulship would not have been open even to him- 
self. 5. He was the first new man **by whom‘ the barriers 
of the nobility were broken down. 6. “It was his fortune 
8to seek this office together with two patricians, Catiline 
and Galba; but he surpassed *the one in worth and the 
other in popularity. 7. “Let us leave off talking about 
birth, and let us ‘look into the other points. 8. “If you 
enter upon a magistracy, * you must live at the will of others 
‘and not according to your own (desire). 9g. **Since you 
have fought battles, routed the enemy, and taken several 
cities, * some by storm, others by siege, “it must needs be 
“that you are skilled in military affairs.” 


a. Singular in Latin, and followed by the genitive gerundive con- 


struction. 4. Express “nobility of family” by one word. c. Latin, 


“had been objected.” d. Latin, “it happened to him that.” ¢. Latin, 
“see the other (things).” Latin, “force.” . necesse est. 


B. ™ To show that Verres did not buy the statues ®in an 
honorable manner, but by* injustice, Cicero said “that 
Heius, *who always had an abundance of ready money, 
‘was in no way forced to sell anything; (and further that,) 
even if he had been in debt, yet he would not have sold 
those statues which had been in his family and in the chapel 
of his ancestors for so many years; “and that “he” could 
not have been persuaded" “to take even a gréat sum of 
_ money for these monuments.” "°“ Let us see,” he says, “how 
great that sum was’ which could’ lead Heius astray.” It 
appears “that all these statues were sold to Verres "for six 
thousand five hundred sesterces. 


b. to have an abundance of ready money =in suis nummis 
c. Latin, ‘was compelled by no force.” a. and ... not, 
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‘neque. ¢. Latin, “it could not have been persuaded to him.” The 
passive of an intransitive verb is impersonal. / Latin, “that he 
should place greatness of money before.” 


EXERCISE V 


A. 1. While Murena?’ was lieutenant to Lucullus, he so 
conducted himself in a most important war that he per- 
formed’ many glorious exploits’ “in the absence of the 
commander-in-chief. 2. These things I would not hesi- 
tate to say *in the presence of Lucullus himself, for they are 
ail witnessed to in the public dispatches. 3. Lucullus has 
given him as much praise® as an ambitious commander 
could “while sharing his glory with another. 4. %°Do you 
know how many years’ Murena was with’ the army? 
5. ‘After he had returned to Rome,’ some thought that 
he ought not to contend “for office with those who had 
remained?” at home.!! 6. Who can doubt ™that, “for 
acquiring the consulship, the glory of military affairs con- 
tributes much more thah “that of the civil law? 7. Law- 
yers** have to wake up before light 1"to give answers to 
their clients, soldiers*® to draw up the line of battle. 
8. *The one must take heed 1*lest his clients, the other 
lest his camp, be captured. g. We all know “that valor “in 
war won eternal glory for the Romans and compelled the 
world to obey their commands.* 10, 1 As soon as a sus- 
picion of a disturbance is heard, all other arts become still. 


: a. See Part I sec. 18. 4. See Part I sec. 114. c. rés. d. Latin, 
“without.” ¢. apud. # Latin, “concerning honors.” g. The redundant | 
that in that of is not exressed 4 in Latin. 4. Latin, “warlike,” agreeing — 
with “valor.” : 


B. It appears Pieces from the accounts of Heius “that — 
_ Verres bought the Cupid of Praxiteles, 7a statue ’ praised 
de to the same those who are ddudees of these things,” ' for 
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sixteen hundred sesterces.!?_ Great heavens! “it is no won- 
der *that he preferred to buy (it) rather than to ask 
(for it), For who of you™ is ignorant “tat how great a 
price these things are valued,” and ®for how much they 
are wont to be sold? I have seen a small statue ‘of bronze 
sold for forty thousand” sesterces, and, “if I wished, I could 
name men who have bought®* them for even more. Is 
it not manifest, therefore, “that Heius “could not have been 
‘induced™ (to sell) by the greatness” of the sum? 


a. Latin, “which statue was,” etc. 6. to praise to the skies = ad 
caelum ferre. c. Latin, “zealous for.” d. Latin, “it is not wonderful.” 
é. Use adjective. f£ Latin, “not to have been able to be induced.” 


EXERCISE VI 


A. 1. In his oration for* Murena the orator speaks 
wittily of the civil law. 2. Formerly only a few knew 
129 whether a thing could be done legally or not. 3. “If I 
had advanced sufficiently *in speaking, I would speak more 

_ sparingly in’ its praise. 4. Cicero places the orator be- 
~ fore the lawyer,” “because (he says) the latter’ needs to 
: know only the law, but the former must also have skill in 
speaking. 5. He adds that there are two arts which can 
place men in the highest rank of dignity: one, that of 
general; the other, that‘ of a good orator. 6. For by the 
latter* the ornaments of peace are preserved, by the former* 
the dangers of war are repelled. 7. * Although the other 
_ virtues are of importance, let that one be the first in the 
‘state because of which the state itself is the chief of all 
(states). 8. °*Would that all men, O Servius,” were ‘as 
eminent as you are in good faith,® modesty, and temper- 
ance. g. * Though Cato says that the tribes of Asia are 
to be despised, I will show that our wars with them have 


Bi 
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been the most grievous. 10. Telf me, “did not Lucius 
Scipio, after subduing Asia, assume the cognomen Asiaticus? 


a. I.e. “in behalf of.” 6. Latin, “concerning.” c. See Exercise v. A, 
noteg. d. See Part II sec. 32. e. Latin, “eminent equally as you.” 


B, Cicero feared “*that Heius, **since he was chief of 
the embassy that had been sent” by the Mamertini “to 
praise Verres, would be silent about his private wrongs. 
However, **since he hoped that this man, who was regarded**, 
as the most noble in® all his city, *would at least confess 
that the statues were not ™at his house, “he had the 
courage *’to present him as a witness.”* ‘And in this hope 
he was not disappointed, for, though Heius praised Verres 
officially, he told the truth about the statues. — 


a. Latin, “of.” 6. Latin, “he dared.” c¢. Latin, “and from this 
hope he was not cast down.” 


EXERCISE VII 


A, 1. *Since Cato was “of the same character as I see 
that you are, he would never have set out for that war, *if 
he thought it * was to be fought against” women. 2. There 
is no doubt that *by the crushing of Carthage the repub- 
lic was’ delivered from the greatest dangers.“ 3. 1 After 
Scipio‘ had driven Hannibal out of Africa, he was persuaded 
by the senate 1%to set out as lieutenant to his brother. — 
4. *®If you (will) consider ’” what sort of a man Mithradates 
was,)*> you will place him before all the kings*’ with whom — 
the Roman people have waged war. 5. Sulla, no inexperi- 
enced general “to say the least, 2made peace with him and 
let him go. 6. The king, 2after taking several years “to — 
strengthen his forces, ‘set out for Italy itself “with a fleet. — 
7. Two consuls were sent to Asia, that the one might 


is 


_ pursue the king and the other protect the province. 8. The 


. 
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disastrous fortunes” of one of them by land and sea greatly 
increased the power and fame* of the king. 9. The king 
“attacked Cyzicus with all his forces, * because he thought 
that that city **would be the door of Asia. 1o. Tell me, 
™do you think that naval battle, when the enemy’s fleet 
*was hastening to Italy, was an ordinary struggle? 


@, Latin, “such...as.” 6. Latin; “with.” ‘c.. Place first. For-the 
construction, see 50. d@. ut minimé dicam. ¢. Latin, “sought.” f rés. 
g. Latin, “name.” 4. Latin, “made an attack against the Cyzicenes.” 
z, Latin, “ was seeking.” 


B. *The Mamertini would never have sent the embassy 
%4from Messana to Rome ™ to assist Verres, “had he not 
shown them public favors; not, however, without great loss 
to the republic and the province of Sicily. For the grain 
which they were wont to give*® to the Roman people yearly 

he remitted for three years,!* and throughout those years 
he levied neither a ship nor a soldier, though they were ~ 
due according to the treaty. 


a. Latin, “unless he had favored them publicly.” 6. Express by a 
relative clause of characteristic which here denctes concession. 


EXERCISE VIII 


A, 1. “After the king had been expelled from his king- 

dom,** he “combined his forces with those** of his son-in- 
law. 2. He says that “if he** had had to speak about the 
exploits of our army, ’he could have mentioned many very 
great battles. 3. Nor would the senate have thought” ‘it 
necessary to undertake this war °with such care, “if that 
_king “had deserved contempt. 4. When Lucullus had 
waged war against the king **for many years, the business 
say of finishing it was assigned? to Pompey. 5. Do you 
row "what the Bosporus is? It is a place** ‘to which an 
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army cannot approach. 6. Mithradates, *’though he was 
in extreme peril, nevertheless retained the royal name. 
7. Even if the enemy should be driven out of all his 
coasts, yet7I should not regard the victory as mine ** until 
I should drive him out of life itself. 8. The life of the 
king was regarded (as) “of such importance that the war was 
not considered finished®” 1*until his death was announced. 
g. Is there any one who doubts ‘that Murena, as lieu- 
tenant, was (a man) of the greatest courage? 10. To 
acquire the consulship there is need not only of industry™ 
“in the forum but also of many other things.” 

a. Latin, “joined his forces to.” 4. futirum fuisse ut, etc., because 
possum has no fut. part. c. Latin, ‘that this war ought to be under- 
taken.” a. Latin, “allotted.” ¢. Latin, “whither.” / Latin, “I should 
not possess the victory.” g. Express by an adjective. 

B. Cicero truly says "that Verres “did at Messana™ as 
pirates are wont to do, who, though they are common enemies 
of all, yet have* some friends, whom” they not only spare,* 
but even enrich® with booty’; and those especially who 
have* a town in a convenient place, ’to which their ships*® 
must often go.1”” Such* was Phaselis of Cilicia, “a town once 
inhabited *by the best men, but which ‘was in a place so situ- 
ated that pirates sailing from Cilicia often “touched there, and 
which they finally bound to themselves*" by an alliance.?° 

a. Latin, “did so... as.” 6. Latin, “whither it must often be 
approached by their ships.” Impersonal passive second periphrastic. 


c. Latin, “of this kind.” d. Latin, “which town was,” etc. e¢. Latin, 
“was so placed.” Latin, “came to land to it.” 


1 
EXERCISE IX | 


A. 1. What sea “has agitations of its waves equal to the 
disturbances that move the comitia? 2. It often happens | 
that the smallest breath of, rumor changes -everythi 


} 
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_3- Sometimes things are done without any apparent cause, 
12259 that, strange to say,!*° ’the people themselves wonder 
1 at what they themselves have done. 4. Nothing is more 
obscure than men’s wishes® and nothing more uncertain 
than the common people.® 5. Who thought that Catulus,™ 
(a man) “of the greatest talent, wealth, and influence, could 
be overcome *by Manlius? 6. Not even when this had 
happened, could it be explained‘ 1” why it had so happened. 
7. "Don’t impose more labor®™ on the soldier than you 
have taken upon yourself."° 8. ®Of how much value do you 
think it is, for (gaining) a reputation, **to be considered? 
fortunate* and brave*? 9. *Since we ourselves are de- 
lighted with the games,’ **why should we wonder at’ the 
ignorant multitude? 


a. Latin, “has such great ... as.” 6. Latin, “even the people.” 


c. Latin, “be perceived.” d. Latin, “to be held.” ¢. dé. 


B. As the pirates of Cilicia used* Phaselis,!” so Verres 
the pirate of Sicily used* Messana. Hither all the booty 
was brought and concealed, thence everything was secretly 
sent to Italy. And in that harbor he had’ a very large ship 
built®* to carry’ the plunder. In return for these favors,’ 
exemption was granted by him “from all expense, labor, and 
military service, and, ‘so far as I know, the Mamertini were 
_the only ones not only in Sicily but in the whole world **who 
were exempt” from these burdens. . 

a. The verb needs to be expressed but once. 4. Latin, “saw to,” 


“cared for.” c. Latin, “things.” d. Latin, “of.” ¢. Cf. Gram. § 535.4 
(22ona Nie. 203,53. 11. 590. 3. (503.N, 1); bb. $21. 1.f. f Juatin, ‘‘free.% 


EXERCISE X 


A. 1. Cicero says "that games delight men, *though 


q they sometimes pretend not. 2. You led the Roman people 
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12to fear “that Catiline would become consul.* 3. His 
countenance was full of rage,® his eyes of crime, his speech — 
of arrogance. 4. Surrounded” by a band of assassins, he 
used to threaten the republic*® and the lives? of all the 
citizens. 5. °In consequence of these things, 4% you your- 
selves remember ’ what fear he inspired’™ in all good men* 
and what great despair seized the state. 6. “He said that 
the wretched ought?’ not to believe the promises*® of the 
fortunate. 7. 1”That we might be able to discuss ‘these 
matters in the senate, a resolution of the senate was passed, 
?0n my motion, *that the comitia should not be held the 
next day.! 8. And so on the next day, /7in a full meeting 
of the senate, I commanded Catiline to speak, “if he 
wished to say anything concerning the matters 1” which had 
been reported to me. 9g. Catiline said that there were two 
bodies of the republic, the one® feeble with a weak head, 
the other powerful without a head. 10. “The latter,” said 
Catiline, ‘shall never want a head ?as long as I am alive.” 


a. Latin uses singular. 4. The Latin uses only one verb for both 
clauses, “ what fear was inspired in all the good and how great despair 
in the republic.” c¢. He said... not, negavit. d. oportére. e¢. Latin, 
“concerning these matters.” f Latin, “the senate being crowded,” 
abl. abs. g. Latin, “to the latter a head shall never be wanting.” 


B. “Is there “any state so barbarous or any king so— 
powerful ‘’that he would not invite a Roman senator to his 
home’*? ’An honor which is paid,’ not to the man alone, 
but primarily? to the Roman people. Yet when I, a senator, 
was at Messana, I was not invited publicly by the citizens, 
but “would have spent the night ‘in the public streets had 
not the splendid house of Basiliscus been open to me; 
“with whom I would have lodged "even if I had been 
invited by the citizens. No other state has ever done this. 
-since® the founding” of the city. 
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a. A question expecting a negative answer is how introduced? 
4 qui honor. Why not honor qui? c. Use habed. d. Latin, “first.” 
e. in publicd. # Latin, “whither I would have gone to lodge.” 
g. Latin, “from.” 


’ 


EXERCISE XI 


A. 1. The senators were not severe enough “in their 
» action, in part because ’they had no fear, in part because 
they had ‘a great deal. 2. “Catiline*® ought not to have 
been allowed to go forth from the senate alive. 3. In that 
same body he had replied to Cato "a few days before with 
threatening words. 4. I descended to the Campus *with a 
very strong body-guard, * because I knew that armed men 
had been led there by Catiline. 5. I wore a breastplate, 
not "to protect me, but in order that all the good might 
perceive in what fear and danger the consul was. 6.*Ought 
we to wonder that Catiline’s desire "for gaining” the consul- 
_ ship was “of great assistance to Murena? 7. Now, since 
: Murena so wishes, it remains for me to speak on the 
charges of bribery. 8. It often happened ™™that Roman 
magistrates were convicted of bribery.® 9. Who does 
not judge those men fortunate, who, removed from the pur- 
suits of ambition, “lead lives of ease and tranquillity? 
10. ™?To omit other matters, *what of the fact that Murena’s 
accuser is his father’s friend? 


a. Latin, “in decreeing.” 4. Latin, “they feared nothing.” c. Tue. 
“much.” d. An apodosis to a contrary-to-fact condition with omitted 
neuen The construction is impersonal. ¢. Latin, ‘ought it to be 
wondered.” f I.e. “acquiring.” g. Latin, “have followed ease,” etc. 
“h. quid quod. 


_ B. ™ What shall I say about the cross which he “caused 
“to be erected near the harbor of the city, on which he 


sd to hang’ a Roman citizen ?in the sight of many, and 
still stands in your Sl as a monument of 
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cruelty? This you ought to have destroyed and cast down 
into the sea "before you came to Rome ™ to praise Verres. 
Your city is the only one where‘ travelers, when they arrive? 
from Italy, see the cross of a Roman citizen *'before they 
see ‘any friend of the Roman people. 


a. cird with the gerundive. 4. Latin, “raise.” c. ad quam. d. Perf. 
subjv. ¢. Latin, “any one a friend.” : 


EXERCISE XII 


A. 1. Cato is so violent a prosecutor that I fear his “high 
standing more than I do his charge. 2. “Let not the high 
standing of the prosecutor injure Murena. 3. Publius Scipio 
had been twice consul and had destroyed those two terrors 
of this empire, Carthage and Numantia, when he prosecuted 
Cotta. 4. ’He was a man of the greatest eloquence, good 
faith, and integrity. 5. Since this oration *is not to be deliv- 
ered by me before an ignorant multitude, I will speak “some- 
what boldly about the pursuits of culture. 6. The Stoics 
affirmed that a wise man never repented of anything,® was 
deceived in nothing, and never changed his opinion. 7, Do 
you think that you would be wicked, **if you should do “some- 
thing from a feeling of mercy? 8. *If any one confesses that 
he has sinned and begs pardon for his wrong-doing,® he™® 
ought to be forgiven. 9. *’ Even if certain philosophers de- 
clare that all offenses are equal, yet we know that there are 
different kinds of wrong-doing and unequal punishments. 
ro. We read in Cicero that if he had not distrusted his own 
abilities,*°* he would not have sought the aid of learning. © 


a. auctéritas. 4. Latin, “in him was the greatest,” etc. c. pauld auda- 
cius. d. Latin, “anything induced by mercy.” e. Singular. 


B. In his robberies Verres “made much use of the assist- 
-ance!” of Tlepolemus and Hiero, brothers, of whom one 
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modeled in’ wax, the other was a painter. These, *since 
‘they were suspected by their fellow-citizens “of having plun- 
dered the temple of Apollo, fled®’ from home, and, because 
they knew that Verres was ‘devoted to their art, betook them- 
selves to him. “This happened “* while Verres was in Asia, 
but “from that time on “he kept them with him and later 
took’ them to Sicily. /’And after they arrived there they 
found out °in some way ’”° where everything* was, and what- 
ever pleased them ‘was sure to be lost. 


a. Latin, “used much the assistance.” 4. Latin, “out of.” c. Latin, 
“they had come into suspicion to their citizens.” d. Infinitive. 
e. Latin, “desirous of.” f. Use the plural. g. illd tempore. 4. Latin, 
“he had them with himself.” 7. diicd. 7. Latin, “ whither after they 
arrived.” 4. I.e. “each thing.” 7. Second periphrastic. 


= 


EXERCISE XII 


A, 1. Cato, “if you®! had had other teachers, you would ~ 
be a little more inclined to mercy. 2. “It is said that the 
famous’ Scipio ’used to keep a very learned man at his 
house "that he might become wiser himself. 3. Although 
_ those precepts were the same (as these) that* delight you, 
yet he was made more merciful rather than more cruel. 
4. *Lelius did not repent of doing the same thing; and 
who, I pray, was wiser than he®? 5. Do you think that 
any one was more courteous than your grandfather? 
_ 6. When you were speaking concerning his surpassing vir- 
tue, you said that you had him as a model "for imitation. 
7. Therefore, "to return ‘to the point with which I began, 
e I ask whether these things seem done®” contrary to law. 
8. If they were done, no one can doubt that they were 
done contrary to law. g. Do you think it ridiculous to 
-leav e that uncertain "which is doubtful, and to pass judg- , 
ment on that which can be doubtful to no one? 10, ®If 
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you can’ prove that those (acts) were committed by Murena, 
I will admit that they were illegal.” 


a. Use the personal construction. 8. Latin, “had.” c. Relative. 
d. Latin, “it did not repent Lzelius to do,” etc. e. Latin, “to that which 
I began.” /f Future tense. yg. Latin, “committed against the law.” 


B. Pamphilus,*! a friend of Cicero’s, had two cups of . 
great weight which he was ordered to bring to the prator’s 
house.!® *When he arrived there the praetor was resting, 
but the brothers, **when they saw hin, straightway asked 
him where the cups were. Pamphilus showed himself greatly 
disturbed” and began to complain “that ’he would have 
nothing left “of any value, “if the cups should be taken 
away. Then they said, “What are you willing to give us 
that they may not be taken from you?” He replied that 
he would give a thousand sesterces. So ‘Pamphilus was 
allowed to keep the cups. — 


a. Latin, ‘“ whither when he had arrived.” 4. Latin, “he would have 
nothing which was of any value.” c. Latin, “it was allowed to Pam- 
philus.” 


"EXERCISE XIV 


A. 1. Many went out to meet Murena* returning?” from 
_ his province. 2. It was an ancient custom at Rome ™*that 
men “of the lower orders conducted candidates ’for the con- 
sulship to the Campus Martius. 3. "Do not “deprive the 
lower class®* of men of this enjoyment. 4. "Permit those 
who hope for all things from us, themselves also to have ~ 
something **which they can bestow upon us. 5. Do yOu! ‘ 
know why they opposed the decree*® of the senate 8 which 
was evo ?in the pennies of, (Caesar e. ea There i 1s. 
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or that” of our fathers, in which this has not occurred *? 
8. But what is the need of words'!? 1°The senate does 
not think it a crime -to go out and meet some one, does 
it? g. A youth of the highest rank* does not hire men for 
pay “to attend him. 10. Cato “says that "in choosing magis- 
trates the judgment of men ought not to be corrupted by 
gifts of food, by games, and by other pleasures. 

a. Express by tenuis, -e. 4. Express by adjective. c. Latin, ‘take 
this enjoyment from,” etc. d. A quin-clause after a verb of hindering. 
See Gram. ¢. Latin, “ what time was there ever.” / See Exercise v. 
A,noteg. g. Latin, “place.” 4. says... not, nego. 

B. Although Verres’ used the eyes" of those brothers in 
his robberies, yet “he was so desirous of being thought 
knowing in these matters himself, that recently, after he was 
already ‘as good as condemned, when he was at the house 
of Lucius Sisenna, he could not refrain “from handling the 
silver plate which was set out in the dining-room. The_ 
house was full of distinguished men, “of whom some won- 
dered at his boldness and others at his folly. But the slaves 
of Sisenna, “who had heard the testimony, ‘never took their 
eyes off from him. : 

a. Place first. Why? 4. Express by cupid followed by the infinitive 


with subj. acc. ¢. pro with abl. of the perf. pass. part. d. See Exercise 
: xiv. A, note d. e. Latin, ‘nowhere cast down their eyes from him,” 


EXERCISE XV 


_ A. 1. ™ Shall I seek supreme authority “by tendering 
pleasures to men, and by soothing their minds? 2. Al- 
though the Spartans reclined on hard oak at their daily 
meals, they retained their “public institutions no better than 
ie Romans. 3. ’One ought to set apart times for pleas- 
re as well as for labor. 4. Therefore, Cato, do not in too 
language censure the usages of our ancestors, which 
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“experience itself has justified. 5. Maximus gave a banquet 
to the Roman people to honor the dead Africanus. 6. A cer- 
tain man was asked by Maximus ™*to spread a dining-couch. 
7. He spread it “as if some common man were dead, and 
not as if the death of that godlike man Africanus were being 
honored. 8. Maximus thanked the immortal gods because 
Scipio was born in this republic “rather than in any other. 
g. For it was inevitable’ *that the sovereignty of the world 
would be there where he was. 10. The Roman people hate 
private luxury, public magnificence they love. 

a. rés piblicas. 4. Latin, “times ought to be set apart both fori 
and for.” c¢.résipsa. d. Latin, “beyond all others.” ¢. I.e. “necessary.” 

B. *During the pretorship of Verres all the silver plate 
was taken away from Sicily. %*The praetor claimed that he 
had bought it; but when Cicero demanded the accounts, that 
he might know ’from whom and “for how much the former*® 
had bought each (piece), Verres said that he had no 
accounts of those years when he had acquired the most 
things. ‘And yet, “if he were innocent, he ought to have 
accounts of his purchases and ought to present them. 


a. Connect by a relative, “ which the praetor claimed, etc.” 4. unde. 
¢. quamquam, 


EXERCISE XVI 


A. 1. ™For choosing a magistrate, men’s minds ought to 
be influenced? by nothing except worth. 2. 8As to your 
saying that men of the greatest worth observe this course _ 
of action: why, pray, do you yourself ask any one to assist. _ 
you in your canvass? 3. Do you ask “*that I intrust myself — 
to you? Ought I to be asked by you or you rather by me? — 
4. Candidates used to havea slave “’from whom they might | 

ask the names of the citizens. 5. Cicero says that it is 
shameful *that a slave should know the citizens better than 
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you do yourself. 6. Though the candidates were thus in- 
structed, they saluted citizens “as if they knew them them- 
selves. 7. After they had been elected, they saluted much’ 
more carelessly. 8. The enjoyment of games, gladiators, 
and banquets ought not to be taken **from the Roman ple- 
beians. 9g. That which EF do, gentlemen of the jury, I: 
do not only because of friendship, but especially for the 
sake of peace and harmony, and finally for the lives of us all. 
ro. ® Would that all consuls were like Cicero,“ who spent 
whole days and nights planning’ for‘ the republic. 


a. Latin, “enticed.” 4. Latin, “that the citizens be better known toa 
slave than to yourself.” c. Latin, “concerning.” 


B. Cicero blamed Verres because he took everything he 
wished from Cezlius of Lilybzeum, and did not hesitate *°to 
take a very beautiful table from Diodorus, who was made a 
Roman citizen by Sulla. But he rejoiced because Verres had 
robbed Apollonius of Drepanum “of all his silver plate, — 
and thought that nothing better had been done by him. 
For Apollonius was very similar in character’® to Verres 
himself, and, several months “before Verres came ‘to 
Sicily, had taken a great sum of money from some children 
of whom he was the guardian. 


EXERCISE XVII 


_ A. 1. Lucius Catiline did not so despise the republic “as 
to think that he would subdue this city with those forces 
12" which he led out with him. 2. Do you *ask me why I 
fear Catiline? I fear him because this Sih of crime 
extends more widely than any one thinks. 3. ?While I am 
consul, you will never be caught sleeping. “ 4. I have 
ken care ’that no one should fear him; but his forces, 

I see here, these, I say, “are to be funda 5. Nor is 
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Catiline’s army so much to be feared as those who are said 
to have deserted that army. 6. Those whose swords” I 
have often restrained °!at my house now wish a good con- 
sul to be deposed by your decision.“ 7. If you shall betray 
“one of your consuls to them, they will have gained much’ 
more by your decision’ than by their swords. 8. “It is of 
great concern **that there should be two consuls in this 
republic on the first of January. 9. That which I accom- 
plished “in spite of the opposition of many, could never 
‘have been done in ordinary ways. ro. Don’t think that 
I am speaking empty words! Plans have been formed ° for 
destroying the city and for “wiping out the Roman name. 


a. Latin, “that he thought.” 4, Latin, “lest any one.” c. Infinitive of 
the second periphrastic. ¢. Singular. ¢. Latin, “opinions.” / Latin, “the 
one consul.” g. Latin, “many opposing.” /. Latin, “extinguishing.” 


8. There was a man, Diodorus by name,!° of Malta, who 
had for many years been living” at Lilybeum. *Word was 
brought to Verres concerning this man, that he had (some) 


. very beautiful drinking-cups, made with the greatest skill by 


the hand of Mentor. °’When he heard this, “he summoned ~ 
Diodorus to him and demanded the cups. ‘The latter, “since 
he wished to save his (property), declared that the cups 
were not at Lilybzum bat that he had left them at’ Malta 
at the house of a certain relative. Then Verres straightway 
sent trustworthy (men) to Malta "to search for them. 


a. Latin, “it was announced to Verres.” 46. Use relative to make A 
connection, ‘ which wken he had heard.” c¢. Abl. abs. | 


EXERCISE XVIII se .. 


A. 1. Cicero doubts “if it is right to eb those 3 
are planning these things with reference to their co 
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there is need of a brave consul “to meet the schemes of 

‘these men and to resist crime. 3. He desired to deliver 
the republic to Murena in a sound ‘condition ’and for him to 
defend it from great dangers. 4. Do you not see, gentle- 
men of the jury, what other evil is added to these evils? 
5. Everything which has been plotted‘ during “the last three 
years you know to be breaking out at this time. 6. 12!What 
shall I write of the man who formed the design of murdering 
the senate? 7. What place is there, what time, what day, 
what night, that’ I have not been delivered from their secret 
plots? 8. I confess that I escaped not by my own pru- 
dence’ but much more by the providence” of the -gods. 
g. It is clear “that they did not wish to kill me “as an 
individual, but to remove a watchful consul from the guar- 
dianship of the state. 10. *And they would be just as glad, 
Cato, to put you out of the way too, “if they could; ‘and, 
believe me,* that is what they are planning (to do), 

a. A qui-clause of characteristic. 6. Latin, «“ to be defended (by 
him) from,” etc. Expressed by the gerundive of purpose agreeing with 
“republic.” c¢. Latin, “agitated.” qd. Latin, “this period-of-three- 
years.” ¢. Latin, “‘when.” f consilium, express but once. g. med 
nodmine. 4. Latin, “nor would they wish less.” 7. Latin, “that which, 
believe me,” etc. 

B. Diodorus, fearing this, wrote “to his relative and 
ordered him to reply to those who “had come from Verres, 
- that he had sent those cups to Lilybeum?! a few days 
before. Meanwhile Diodorus went away, for he ’preferred 
to be away from home for a little time rather than, being 
present, to lose his silver. When he heard this,° Verres 
was so disturbed that he seemed mad beyond a doubt. He 
threatened the absent Diodorus,” “and affirmed that the 
latter" had stolen some beautiful cups from him. 

‘ ‘Notdative. 4. preferréd... rather is expressed by a form of malo. 


° 
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EXERCISE XIX 


_ A, 1. They see how much talent,"* how much authority, 
there is in you. 2. But they did not think they could crush 
you, *'before they had “stripped you of the assistance’ of 
the consul. 3. They hope that **if you are without a con- 
sul, the republic will be without guardianship. 4. Catiline 
is not to be feared, **provided good citizens are mindful that 
they are born not *for themselves, but for the fatherland. 
5. “It is your duty, Cato, to keep as your ally a consul 
experienced “in military matters. 6. Since all civil power 
‘over this affair is vested in you, gentlemen of the jury, 
you, in this cause, hold (sway over) the entire .republic. 
7. “If Catiline could pass judgment in” this case, he would 
condemn Murena; he would kill him, if he could. 8. ‘It 
cannot be that most honorable men will “pass the same judg- 
ment as that gladiator would have passed. 9g. Believe me,* in | 
this case you are passing judgment not only about the safety 
of Murena, but also your own safety. 10. * We have no means 
86 of recovering ourselves until new forces are prepared. _ 


a. Latin, “seen you stripped.” 4, Latin, “it is yours.” c. Latin 
genitive. a. Latin, “concerning.” ¢. fier] nén potest ut. /f Latin, 
“judge thesameas.” jg. Latin, “there is nothing now whence we may.” 


B. In order in some manner to recall Diodorus to Sicily, 
Verres does not hesitate’ to instigate a certain man ’to say 
that he wishes ‘to bring Diodorus to trial on a capital charge. _ 
At first this seemed surprising to all, since Diodorus was a — 
very peaceable man and far removed from every suspicion ; — 
but soon it was apparent **that all this was done because of | 
the silver. Meanwhile Diodorus had fled to Rome and had | 
told the affair to his friends, who were so aroused that the 
father of Verres, “in great alarm, sent a letter to his son 
“that he should beware‘ what he did concerni 
’ eae A oe . ee 


Pel 
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a. See Part I sec. 167. 6. Not infinitive. ¢. Latin, “te make 
Diodorus a defendant of.” ad. Latin, “greatly terrified.” e¢. Latin, 
SeSeeis 


EXERCISE XX 


ad. t, “The enemy,” said Cicero, “is not on* the Anio, 
—which at! the time of the Punic war seemed a terrible 
thing, — but he is in the city.” 2. The fact that there 


are some enemies even in that sanctuary of the republic, the 


senate-house itself, can not be mentioned without a groan. 
3. ®May the gods *grant my colleague power to crush 
Catiline. 4. I, fellow citizens, ‘in the garb of peace, ?with 
you and all good men as assistants, will avert the dangers 
which threaten. 5. *If this curse of the state escapes? 
from our hands, madness will run riot on the Rostra, fear in 
the senate-house, conspiracy in theforum. 6. Then fire and 
sword, which "have long been preparing, will burst forth 
to lay waste the land. 7. Yet all these things will be easily 
suppressed by the counsels of the magistrates, if the repub- 
lic is furnished with suitable’ guards. 8. Since this is so, 
for the sake of the republic, *than which nothing ought to 
be dearer to any one, I urge you “to provide for your 
safety. 9. I pray and beseech you, gentlemen of the jury, 
do not overwhelm Murena with a new (cause for) sorrow. 
10. Murena seemed fortunate because “he was the first to 
bring the consulship to his ancient family. 


a. apud. 3%. Latin, “bring it about (facid) that my colleague maybe 
able.” c. Latin, “ dressed in the toga.” d. See PartI sec.71. ¢. suus. 
_ f: Not infinitive. g. Latin, “he had first brought.” 


B. Now the father of Verres had written “as follows: 
“Beware what you do concerning Diodorus. He has ’many 
powerful friends at Rome. The affair has become notorious 
and is very unpopular, Youare mad, ‘If you are not careful 
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you will be ruined by this one charge.” Moved by this® warn- — 
ing and by fear, but not by shame, Verres did not dare to 
condemn Diodorus in his absence.‘ But for nearly three 
years the latter was deprived of home and province ; and 
all, both Sicilians and Romans, ’were convinced that there. 
was nothing *which any one could keep, “if the praetor 
took a fancy to it. 


a. Latin, “these (things).” 4. Latin, “many and powerful.” c. See 
PartI sec.71. ad. Use connecting relative. ¢. Place in emphatic posi- 
tion. /. Latin, “decided.” jg. Latin, “if it was pleasing to,” etc. 


EXERCISE XXI 


A. 1. Shall he, overcome with tears and grief, implore 
your mercy in vain? 2. By the immortal gods, do not 
deprive him of all dignity’ and fortune. 3. There are 
some **who think that the’ more offices they obtain the’ 
more honorable they will be. 4. If Murena has injured no 
one, if, “"to say the least, “he has given no one cause to 
hate him either at home or abroad, let there be a place of 
refuge among you for his “modest merit. 5. “One who has ~ 
been robbed of the consulship deserves pity, for *if you 
take away the consulship “you take everything. 6. Yet in 
these times the consulship itself can scarcely excite envy, — 
for it is exposed to the attacks‘ of Catiline. 7. “When I 
was eonsul,” said Cicero, “I single-handed’ stood opposed 
to every danger.” 8. Therefore I do not see what there 
is in this office that one need grudge it to Murena®™ or any 
one of us." 9. A few days ago Murena saw the image of . 
his illustrious father crowned with laurel. *Shall he now 
behold it robbed of every dignity? 10. If I were Murena, 
_ I should not wish to return in disgrace to ee re 
% — -BTfrom which I had recently Sees i 
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a. Latin, “he has been for hatred to no one.” 4. Latin, “ modesty.” 
c. Latin, ‘one deprived of the consulship ought to have pity.” ad. Change 
to passive. ¢. Latin, “weapons.” / sdlus. g. Cf. first sentence. 


ZB. Though Verres said that he had not taken silver plate 
from Calidius, a Roman knight, but had bought it “at a 
great price; “yet his guilt would not have been less, even 
if he had presented his accounts as evidence. For “why was 
it, if he sold him the silver ’of his own will, that Calidius 
complained at Rome, that, though he had done business in 
Sicily for many years, Verres was the only one who had. 
robbed him? “Why was it, if Verres had really bought it, 
that he declared he would demand it back? 


a. why was it that = quid erat quod followed by the subjv. ¢. Abl. 
to express 7m accordance with. 


EXERCISE XXII 


A. 1. Cicero asked the jury’ if they thought that Murena 
ought to go into exile. 2. If he should go into exile, he 
would not know where’ to go. 3. If he goes into Cisalpine 
Gaul, with what feelings will he behold “his own brother, 
to whom, a few days ago, he sent a messenger (to announce) 
his election? 4. Murena’s friends are said to have flocked 
to Rome ™to congratulate (him). 5. It would be most 
foreign to‘ your merciful disposition, if you should convict 

_ Murena of bribery. 6. At Lanuvium, “a Roman municipal. 
town, there was an ancient temple of Juno, the foundations © 
of which are still standing. 7. All the consuls must needs 
sacrifice to this goddess ™*before they enter on their magis- 
tracy. 8. Provided you acquit Murena of this charge, I 
omise you that he will be most hostile to this conspiracy 

ch is now weakening the state. 9. There is no one of 
ho are now seeking the consulship, who, ?in my 


= 
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judgment, will be a stronger candidate than yourself. ro. I 
see that you will be “of the greatest advantage to me “in 
winning their good will. 


a. See Part I sec. 462. 3. ubi or quo? c. Latin, “from.” a. See 
Part I sec. 29. e¢. Gerundive of purpose with ad. 


B. “At the time when Sicily ’was at the height of its 
power? and opulence, it is incredible ”° how many and what 
beautiful works of art there were in that island. All of these‘ 
were of ancient workmanship and made with the greatest 
‘skill. There was’ no house, a little richer (than usual), in 
which these could not be found. Even if there was nothing 
else, there were cups and bowls of silver, which the women 
used ‘for sacred purposes. “Though fortune had taken many 
(of them), still many remained ’until Verres came to Sicily. 
Now there is not even one. 

«@. Latin, “then wken.” 4. Latin, “was flourishing in.” c. Why not 


genitive? @. Where placed? Cf. Part I sec. 28.N. e. ad rés divinas. 
7. quae multa cum. 


SS eee a 


EXERCISE XXIII 


A. 1. Now for a long time “I have received “no letter Y 
from you, although I have written you? daily concerning my © 
plans. 2. “*I very much “need your speedy presence‘ in — 
Rome, for I see that you will be “of the greatest service to 
me “in winning Czsar’s good will. 3. See to it, therefore, _ 
that you are in Rome on he first of Oo, as ue poe a 
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to bind you to me, public interest will/’unite us. 8. That 
you may not be ignorant of what I desire, I will write frankly 
as both my nature and our friendship demands. 9g. I think 
you have never read a “letter from me before, except written 
by my own hand. 1o. From this you will be able to gather 
with what’ cares I am distracted. 

a. Latin, “nothing of letters.” 6. ad-té. c¢. Latin, “arrival.” 
d. Latin, ‘know this,” future imperative of scid. ¢. What is the regular 
periphrasis for the future passive infinitive? f officium. g. Latin, “it 
is not replied mutually to them.” 4. Latin, “towards.” z. Latin, “has 


bound you to me too little.” 7. Latin, “bind us to each other.” Use 
the first periphrastic. %. Latin, “my letter.” /. Latin, “how great.” 


B. *Whenever Verres saw any “engraved silver, he could 
not keep his hands off. Once a certain (man named) Philo 
gave the pretor a dinner at® his villa, and, because he was a 
Roman citizen, he did that which the Sicilians did not dare 
(to do); he set before him ‘a bowl on which were beautiful 
figures. ’As soon as Verres saw it, he did not ‘hesitate, *in 

_the sight of the other guests, to remove it from the table. 
Afterwards, “as if he wished to show himself to be without 
avarice, he returned the bowl, *but with the figures torn off. 


a. apud. 6. Latin, “he immediately, when he saw,” ett. c. Cf. 
Part I sec. 167. 


EXERCISE XXIV 


A, 1. “Whenever Cicero was absent from Rome, he 
used to expect a letter from his friend Atticus every day. 
2. Once when it had been announced that slaves had come 
from the city, Cicero “called them and asked whether there 
_was any letter. They said no. 3. “What do you say?” 
said he. “Nothing from Atticus?” ‘Terrified by his words,’ 
_ they confessed that they had received a letter but “had lost 
on the way. 4. If there was anything “especially impor- 
in that letter which you dispatched’ on the 16th of 


rei 
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April, write (again) as soon as possible, that I may not be 
ignorant of it. 5. I never saw the youth before he came 
to my house to pay his respects. 6. I shall set out on 


the first of May that I may be at Antium on the third; for _ 


/there will be games at Antium from the fourth of May till 
the sixth. 7, There was no day, when I was at Antium, 
that* I did not know what was being done at Rome even 
better than those who were there. 8. Your letters show not 
only what is happening, but also what “is going to be. 
g. Give that slave, whom I have ordered to hurry back to 
me immediately, a “good long letter, and ‘be sure to let me 
know the day on which you intend to set out from Rome. 
ro. Since Cicero had/’no leisure time and had to walk “for 
exercise, “he used to dictate letters *’ while walking. : 


a. Latin, “asked them called.” 6. Latin, “voice.” c. Latin, “that 
it was lost.” @. Latin, “worthy of mention.” ¢. Latin, “gave.” 
/. Use first periphrastic. g. Latin, “on which day.” 4. Latin, “weighty.” 
z. Latin, “see to it that I know.” 
&. Use causa with genitive. 


B. Cicero says that after Verres had collected a very 


great number of works of art, so that he had not left even 


j- Latin, “nothing of leisure time.” — 


one to any one, he set up a great workshop at Syracuse,1? — 


and commanded all the best artists to be called together; 


and that there for eight months no vessel was made except | 


of gold. *Who of you has not heard*®* about this workshop, 
and the golden vessels which were made there out of the 


spoils (which he had) gathered out of all Sicily? I would | 


not venture to present this, *°did I not fear that you would 
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EXERCISE XXV 


A, 1. A certain friend of Cicero’s had a slave, named?* 
Licinius, who ran away. 2. At Athens he lived as a free man 
(and) “from there he went into Asia; ’while he was living 
at Ephesus, he was arrested as a runaway. 3. When you 
are at Ephesus, I would like ‘to have you hunt up the man 
with the greatest diligence. 4. Bring him along *with you 
and don’t consider “how much the man is worth, for he is 
really” of little value. 5. Cicero’s friend is ‘so grieved 
because of the slave’s rascality, that you can do nothing 
/that would please him more. 6. I don’t know what to write 
you,’ but when you “have arrived, we will discuss the things 
which will have to be done. 7. Would that I had been 
less desirous of life ! Certainly I should have seen much 
less of evil. 8. Neither the gods, whom you have worshiped 
most piously, nor men, whom* I have always served, have 
requited us for the favor. 9g. For thirteen days I was at 
- Brundisium at the house of Laenius, an excellent man. 
_ ro. ‘And he was not prevented by the penalty of the law 
_ 4from offering me the right of hospitality and friendship. 


- 


a. inde. 4. Express by participle. c¢. Latin, “that you hunt up.” 
d. Express this word by placing /tt/e in an emphatic position. e¢. Latin, 
“affected by so much grief.” 7 Latin, “more pleasing to him.” ». Not 
dative, 4. A future perfect in force and so to be expressed. 7 and... 
not, neque. 7. Cf. Part I sec. 166. 


tor of Spain! The former’ did not ’care for his reputa- 
tion provided he could steal, the latter wished all Spain to 
_ know how much gold® he used for‘ a ring. For, having 
broken his ring while he "was exercising in arms,’ when 

ne wished a new ring to be made? he called the goldsmith 
‘the forum to his official‘ chair, and, ?after giving him 


B. *How different from Verres in nature was Piso, pra- 
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gold, commanded the man to set his chair in the forum and 
to make the ring in the presence of all. 
a. Latin, “how much did Piso differ,” etc. 4. Latin, “spare.” c. pro. 


d. Latin adds an ethical dative, or dative of advantage, ‘for himself.” 
e. That is, curule. 


EXERCISE XXVI 


A. 1. “I expect to set out from Brundisium on the 3oth of 
April and to ’go through Macedonia to Cyzicus. 2. Shall I 
ask you ‘to come, worn out in mind and body? 3. *Be assured 
of this one thing: if I have’ you, I shall not seem to myself 
futterly lost. 4. I would have waited for a letter at Brun- 
disium, if I had been permitted by” the sailors, who were 
unwilling to lose” the favorable weather. 5. }As for what 
remains, consider that I am moved more by your misery 
than by my own. 6. My brother, did you fear that I sent 
slaves to you without a letter ‘because I was angry? 7. ta 
could not be angry with you” if I would, and I would not if 
I could. 8. That lauded consulship of mine* has robbed 
me™ of children, fatherland, and fortune; I would not wish 
it to take anything from you. g. I did not permit my faith- — 
ful wife to accompany me, that there might be (some one) 1 
to protect our children. 10. Since my enemies are very 
powerful and my friends have deserted me, I have nothing 
‘to hope for. E 

a. First periphrastic. 6. Latin, “seek Cyzicus through,” etc. c. Not 
infinitive. d¢. Latin, “know.” ¢. Not present. f£ Latin, “to have 
plainly perished. ef) per. 4. Latin, “let pass.” # Express bya parti- 


cipial clause. 7. Latin, “‘I would wish that it should not have taken,” 
Useé éripid in both clauses. 


B. In the “year 74 B.c. the sons of Antiochus, king 
Syria, came to Rome with their mother, ’in the hope t 
Mee oe the eis of the ee a von pa sovere 
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When they (again) set out for their ancestral kingdom, one 
of them, who was called Antiochus, wished to make the 
journey through Sicily, and so he came to Syracuse * when 
Verres was pretor. “’Verres receives him with great honor 
and invites him to dinner, but the king soon finds that it 
would have been better if he had never gone to Sicily or 
entered the pretor’s house. 


a. Give the date A.u.c. Consult grammar. 4. Latin, “with this hope 
that.” c. pertinére ad. d. Latin, “him received with the highest honor 
Verres invites,” etc. 


EXERCISE XXVII 


A. 1. I set out on the 4th of August, on the very day 
that* the law concerning me was proposed. 2. ’As I jour- 
neyed, deputations came to me from every side with con- 
gratulations. 3. When I came to the city, there was no 
one who did not come to meet me, except those enemies 
who could not conceal ‘the fact *that they were enemies. 
4. Within the walls the steps of the temples, the streets, and 
the forum were filled with a great multitude which greeted 

me with loud’ applause. 5. Modesty has prevented me from 
saying *in your presence these same things which I will write 
more boldly *in your absence. 6. I greatly desire “to be 
praised “in your writings, and I wish “you to pardon “this 
impatience of mine. 7. Your writings so surpassed my ex- 
pectations* that I desired to enjoy the excellence” of your 
talent as soon as possible. 8. Would you prefer to separate 
_ the history of the conspiracy from external wars or not? 9g. “It 
is of much importance to me that you do not wait until you 
‘come to my consulship. 10. I am not ignorant how shame- ear 


: 


“on which.” 4. Latin, “I so journeyed that.” c. id ipsum. 
tive clause of apposition. ¢. Latin, “the greatest.” /. Latin, 
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“myself to be praised.” jg. Not infinitive clause. 4%. Latin, “this my 
impatience.” 7. Singular. 7. faciam qui. 


B. The silver and gold which” Verres sawon the table when 
he took dinner “at the house of Antiochus “made such an 
impression on him that he could think‘ of nothing else except 
how he might rob the king. He therefore sent (men) to 
ask for the most beautiful vessels which he had seen at his 
house, that he might show them, as he said, to his engravers. 
The king, **since he did not know “the man, sent them with- 
out any suspicion. But when, some days later, he sent men 
to bring them back, they returned (to him) empty-handed. 


a. apud. 4. Latin, “ moved him to such a degree.” c. Latin, “plan.” 
d. Latin, “him.” 


EXERCISE XXVIII 


A. 1. Perhaps my exploits do not seem to you to be 
“worthy of honor, but I ask that you praise me none the less. 
2. You would break’ the laws of history, if you should be 
moved‘ by personal regard more than the truth allows, 3. If 
you’ can be persuaded ™*to undertake this, I will thank 
you “most heartily. 4. Cicero thought the conspiracy ought 
to be treated ‘somewhat freely in writing, because nothing 


was better adapted to the delight of the reader. 5. It often” 


happens that things not desirable in experience™ are pleas- 
ant “to read “‘or tell about. 6. Although you may have 
passed through !"no dangers of your own, yet the very pity 
for the calamities of others is a source of pleasure. 7. If 
I do not obtain this request from you, that is, if somethin, 

shall hinder you, I shall be compelled to write about myself. 
8. There are some who criticise (this) and say that it ought 


not to be:done. Yet I should be following the example of — 


many eminent men. 9. They “must needs write about — 
themselves more modestly, if anything i is to be praised, and ~ 
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leave out ‘what is to be blamed. to. There is the added 
fact also that there is less “confidence in what is said, and 
less authority. 


a, What case follows dignus? 4, Latin, “neglect.” c. flectd. d. Latin, 
“greatest.” ¢. Express by the comparative. f. Latin, “in reading or 
telling.” g. Latin, “many and eminent.” 4. Use necesse est. 2. Latin, 
“if anything is to be blamed.” 7. Latin, “faith.” 


&. Segesta is a very ancient town in Sicily, which, they 
affirm, was founded by A‘neas when he was fleeing from 
Troy and seeking a new city. Therefore the Segestans 
think that they are connected with the Roman people not 
only by friendship but also by relationship. 1%’ Many years 
ago, when this town was waging war ‘with the Carthagin- 
ians, it was captured by storm and destroyed, and all things 
that could be an ornament to the city were deported from 
that place to Carthage. Among these was a statue of Diana, 
1 made of bronze, and perfected with matchless skill. 


EXERCISE XXIX 


A. 1. When the heralds “at the games place the crowns 
upon the victors,*” they proclaim their names in a loud? 
voice. 2. When, before the close of the games, they them- 
selves are presented with a crown, they summon another herald 
that they may not announce themselves as victors with their 
own voice. 3. Concerning these matters, I would like to 
have you reply*** to me what you ‘intend to do. 4. If weak- 
ness of body prevented you from coming to the games, I 
attribute it more to fortune than to your wisdom. 5. You 
might” have enjoyed your leisure wonderfully if you had been 
left alone. 6. Pompey dedicated his splendid theater in the © 
Campus Martius in the year’s55 B.c. 7. #!Why should I tell 
you the rest? For you know what games are, and I doubt 
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not “that you were well satisfied to be deprived of them. 
8. Provided you were reading something better* than my 
orations, you had not a little more enjoyment than any of 
us. g. I am weary of my art, when I am compelled to | 
defend those *'who have not deserved well of* me, at the — 
request of those that have.’ 10. I bear your absence with 
a more contented heart, because, if you were at Rome, I 
should not be permitted to enjoy your society on account of 
my troublesome occupations. 

a. Latin, “of the games.” 4. Latin, “great.” c. First periphrastic. 
d. Use licet. ¢. Express as a Roman date. /. Latin, “that you were 
deprived of them with a verycontented mind”. g. potius. 4. dé. 7. Add 
in Latin “ deserved well.” 

B. After the “statue of Diana had been transferred from 
Segesta to Carthage, it retained its former sanctity; for, 
on account of its remarkable beauty, it seemed, even to 
the enemy, worthy of being worshiped. Many years later _ 
Scipio took Carthage; and, because he knew that Sicily 
had been most frequently ravaged by the Carthaginians, 
he called the Sicilians together and promised them ‘that he _ 
would take great pains to restore to each state what had 
belonged to it. At that time this very Diana, concerning. 
which we are speaking, was returned to the Segestans. It 
was carried back to Segesta and was replaced on its ancient 
site’ to‘ the great joy of the citizens. , 


ie ee ee 


by 
a. Place first. Why? 4. Latin, “to the Sicilians called together — 
a. he promised,” etc. c. Latin, “that it would be for a great care to him 
Fi that all things should be restored to the states, which had been of each.” | 
oe d. Plural in Latin. ¢. Latin, “ with.” 


_ robe; arrows hung from the shoulder of the goddess, in her 
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it is to live like a human being. 2. I have written you this 
with “more words than usual, not because of my abundance 
of leisure, but because of love for’ you. 3. Don’t youremem- 
ber that you asked me ‘to write you something of this sort, 
‘that you might have less regret for having missed the games? 
4. When I was talking about this very thing at my house, 
your letter was given to me. 5. Shall I make him” king of 
Gaul or do you recommend another? 6. When you asked 
me to send you some one whom you might honor, it seemed 
providential. 7. I therefore send you Trebatius, than whom ® 
no better man can be found; and I hope that you will receive 
him‘ with your (usual) kindness, for he is worthy of friend- 
ship.’ 8. While you are in Britain, Trebatius, beware lest 
you be captured by the wild charioteers. 9. I am wont to 
wonder at this: that I do not receive “letters from you as 
often as I do from my brother. 10. I hear that there is no* 
silver®™ or gold in Britain. If that is true, l advise you to 
hasten home as soon as possible. 


a. Le. ‘visit.’ 4. Emphasize by adding ipse. c. Express “more than 
usual” by the comparative degree. ad. erga. e¢. Infinitive? f Latin, 
‘“‘that it might repent you the less to have missed.” g. Latin, “from you.” 
hk. Make emphatic by position. 7. A connecting relative. 7. Latin, 
“your letters, as often as they are brought.” £. Latin, “nothing.” 


_£B. Cicero had himself perceived in what honor the statue 


of Diana was held, when, a few years before, he “had gone 


there as quzstor. Then, although the Segestans had many 
works of art which were an ornament to the city, yet ’this 
was the first thing they showed him. It had been set on a 
very lofty base on which was cut in large letters the name 
of Publius Africanus, and that he had restored it after tak- 
ing Carthage. It was a very large statue with a flowing 
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When Verres saw it,° he commanded the magistrates to take 
it down and give it to him. 


a. Latin, “was there as questor.” 4. Latin, “nothing was shown to 
him by them sooner.” ¢. A connecting relative. 


EXERCISE XXXI 


A. 1. Cesar did not wish “to leave Britain before he 
reduced the island to a province. 2. I should like to know 
what you are doing and whether you ’expect to come to 
Italy this winter. 3. There are some who say that you will 
be rich. I will see later whether ‘they speak the truth or 
not. 4. The philosophers say that all are rich who can 
enjoy the heaven and the earth. 5. They accuse “you of 
pride, because they say that you do not reply to them ‘when 
they make inquiries. 6. 7All agree that no one at Rome i$ 
more skilled in the law™ than yourself. 7. If you had gone 
to Britain too, surely no one in that great island would have 
been more skilled than yourself. 8. I envy you because you 
have been summoned by that man whom others cannot ap- 
proach. 9g. Trebatius was very fond of writing letters, and, 
while he was in Gaul with* Czesar’s army, “sent many to his 
friends at Rome. 1o. After Cicero’ had been in his province 
only a few months, great longing for the city® seized him. 

a. Latin, “to set out from.” 4. First periphrastic. c. Latin, “it has 
been spoken truly.” ad. Latin, “your pride.” ¢. Express by participle. 
J. Latin, “itis agreed amongall.” gy. apud. 4. The Latin for “to send 
a letter to some one” is epistolam ad aliquem dare. 7. Place first. Why? 

B. Verres could not persuade the magistrates to give him ~ 
the statue; and later, when the matter was discussed in the 
senate, all expressed the opinion that it 'could not be done, 
that they were bound both by the highest religious scruples 
and by their laws. Then he imposed burdens on the citi- 
zens, more than they could bear, and threatened that he 
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“would ruin the whole state, until finally they were so over- 
come by misfortunes’ and fears that they decided that the 
command” of the praetor must be obeyed; but no one was 
found among the Segestans, ‘either freeman or slave or 
citizen or foreigner, who dared to touch that statue. 


a. Latin, “would be for ruin to.” 4. Latin, “evils.” ¢. Latin, 


” 


“neither . . . nor. 
EXERCISE XXXII 


A. 1. I should like to have you write me as carefully “as 
possible about the whole state of public affairs, for I shall 
consider those things which I learn’ from you as most cer- 
tain. 2. Although “it is of great importance to our honor 
that I go to the city as soon as possible, yet I seem to have 
done wrong “in that I departed from you. 3. I approved 
of your plan not to sail before you recovered. 4. If, how- 
ever, after you have taken food, you seem to yourself able 
to follow me, come quickly. 5. I sent you a slave ‘with 
orders either to come with you to me as soon as possi- 
ble, or, if you delayed, to return to me immediately. 6. If 
you perceive that it is necessary to delay at Athens for the 
sake of recovering your health, do not follow me. 7. If 
you do that which will most benefit your health, you will 
most nearly obey my wish. 8. When all had been asked 
their opinion, I, being asked mine, thanked Czsar with 
many words. g. If you will see to restoring®** my slave 
who has run away, I cannot tell you “how grateful I shall 
be. ro. He stole ‘a number of books before he ran away, 
and now I hear that the fellow is in your province. 


a. Express by quam with the superlative. 4. Fut. perf. c. Participle, 
“ordered.” d. Latin, “how pleasing it will be to me.” How is future 
time expressed in an indirect question? ¢. Le. “many.” 


B. Since no one among the Segestans could be per- 
suaded to touch the statue, certain barbarians, ignorant of 
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the whole matter, were brought from Lilybzum, and these 
took it down. After the statue was removed, Verres 
thought that *the people would forget the whole business, 
if he should remove the empty base also, (which stood) as’ 
a witness of his crime. And so, by his command, the base 
was taken away; ‘but by this act it seemed to all that 
Verres “had done violence not only to religion, but also to 
the memory of Scipio, whose exploits and valor were com- 
memorated by this monument. 


a. Latin, “men would come into forgetfulness of.” 6. tamquam. | 
¢. quo quidem facto. d. I.e. “had violated.” 


EXERCISE XXXII 


A. 1. After “word had been brought to me concerning 
the death of your daughter Tullia, I took it much to heart. 
2. If I had been present, I would not have failed you and I 
would have expressed my grief to you in person. 3. Your 
friends, who are themselves affected with equal sorrow, seem 
more in need of conselation than able to offer it to others. — 
4. These things I write you, not because I think you igno- 
rant (of them), but because, perhaps, you perceive them less 
(clearly) ‘on account of grief. 5. Consider after what man- 
ner fortune has dealt’ with us up to this time. 6. The 
things which have been taken away from us ought to beno 
less dear to men than their children. 7. What was there at 3 
this time that could greatly ‘attract her to life? 8. Retur 
ing from Asia, when I was sailing “from Agina to Megara, 
saw the ruins of pee ey. moet a few rent before, 
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a. Latin, “itwasannouncedtome.” 4. Latin, “toneed.” c. Latin, “hin- 
dered by.” d. Latin, “done.” e¢. Latin, “invite her for living.’ f. Con- 
strue “Aegina” as the name of a country, “ Megara” as the name of a 
town. -g. Latin says “to meet her day,” obire suum diem. /. homd. 

B. While he was at Rome Cicero “had been informed 
that the Syracusans were friendly to Verres, and so, when 
he came to Syracuse, he expected no aid® from them either 
publicly or privately, and ’spent his time with the Roman 
citizens at that place. But unexpectedly Heraclius, a dis- 
tinguished man, came to him, and said that he had come, at 
the command of the senate, to ask him and his brother to 
come to the senate-house. At first ‘they were in doubt 
what to do; but they quickly decided that that meeting and 
place ought not to be avoided by them. When they entered 
the senate-house, the senators rose to salute them. 


a. Latin, “had been made more certain.” 4. Latin, ‘was with.” 
c. Latin, “it was doubtful to them.” 


EXERCISE XXXIV 


A. 1. Don’t forget that you are Cicero, and that you are 

a man who “is wont to give advice to others. 2. Do not 

imitate poor doctors, who, ’when others are sick, profess to 

have a knowledge of medicine, but cannot cure themselves. 

3. I am.ashamed to write more to you on this subject, there- 

fore I will ‘close. 4. On the 23d of May I met Marcellus 
of Athens, and spent that day there that I might be with 

him. 5. *Two days after, when I had it in mind to set out 
from Athens, a friend of his came to me about the tenth 
hour of the night. 6. He announced to me that Marcellus 
had received two wounds, one in the body, the other in the 
yet, that he hoped he could live. 7. He said that he 
sent to me by Marcellus to announce this and to 


Ain 
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daybreak, but when I was not far away a boy met: me with 


a letter in which “it was stated that Marcellus had “met his 
fate a little before light. 9. The slaves had fled, greatly 
terrified because their master had been killed. 10. I saw 
to giving him a respectable” funeral before I departed from 
the city. 

a. In Latin the verb will be in the second person, as the relative 
agrees in person with “you.” 4. Latin, “in the diseases of others.” 
c. Latin, “ make an end of writing.” d. Latin, “after the third day of 


that day.” ¢. Latin, “at the first light.” Latin, “it had been writ- 
ten.” yg. See Exercise XxxIl. 4,noteg. 4. Latin, “sufficiently large.” 


ZB. After Cicero and his brother were seated, one of the 
senators, who seemed to surpass the others in age and 
authority, said that the senate and people of Syracuse took 
it ill that Cicero, when he had used letters and testimony 
from all the other states of Sicily, had done nothing “of the 
kind in that state. Cicero replied that ambassadors from 
the Syracusans were not present at Rome, in that meeting 
of the Sicilians when his?’ assistance was asked, and that 
he could not demand that ‘any decree should be passed 


against Verres in that senate-house where he saw (standing) ~ 


a statue of Verres. 


a. Sius modi. 4. Latin, “from him.” c. Latin, “anything should | 
be decreed against.” 


. 
3 
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Note. — When more than one Latin equivalent is given, consult the 
list of synonyms (p.173). If the words are not listed there, the sere 
ences in meaning are of minor importance. 


A 


a (an), generally not translated. 
ability, talent, zxgenium, -i, N. 
able, see can. 
about, adv. circiter. 
about, prep. see concerning. 
abroad, in military service, mz/:- 
tiae, loc. case. 
absence, absentia, -ae, F. 
absent, a. abséus, -entis. 
absent : be —, absum, abesse, afui, 
_ Gfutiirus. 
- abundance, abundantia, -ae, F. 
accompany, fr dsequor, 3, -secitus. 
accomplish, perficid, 3, -feci, -fec- 
tus. : 
according to, 2, ex, prep. with the 
abl. i 
account, n. fadz/a, -ae, F. 
account: . an re explicd, i 


agitation, agitdtid, -nis, F. 
ago, adv. abhinc. 


adapted, see suited. 

add, addo, 3, -didi, -ditus; be 
added, accédo, 3, -cesst, -cessus. 

admit, concede, concédd, 3, -cessi, 
-COSSUS. 

advance, prdjicz0, 3, -féci, oe 

advantage, #sus, -iis, M. 

advice: give —, praccipid, 3, -cépi, 
-ceplus. ‘ 

advocate, n. patrdnus, -7, M. 

aedile, aedilis, -is, M. 

Aegina, Aegina, -ae, F. 

Aeneas, Aenéds, -ae, M. 

affect, affictd, 3, -feci, -fectus. 

affirm, adfirmdé, 1. ' 

Africa, Africa, -ae, F. 

Africanus, Africanus, -i, M. 

after, post, prep. (with the acc.) and 
adv.; conj. postguam. 

after what manner, guem ad 
modum. 

afterwards, posted, post. 

against, contrd, in, preps. with the 
acc. 

age, aetds, -tdtrs, F. - 

agitate, agito, 1. : eo “ae 
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agree, fix, decide, constitud, 3, 
-stitui, -stitutus. 


agreed: be —, beestablished, con- | 


stat, 1, constitit, constdlirum. 

aid, n. aditimentum, -i, N.; auxil- 
tum, -2, N. 

alarmed: greatly —, perterritus, 
“A, -um. 

alive, living, vivus, -a, -um. 

all, omnis, -e ; totus, -a, -um. 

alliance, societds, -tatis, F 

allot, déferd, -ferre, -tuli, -latus. 

allow, see admit. 

allowed: be—, Uicet, 2, licuzt, lici- 
tum est. 

ally, n. socius, -7, M. 

alone, so/us, -a, -um ; adv. solum. 

already, zam. 

also, etiam, guoque. 

although, cum, guamguam, licet, 


etc. Often expressed by a /par- 


ticiple. ; 
always, semper, numquam non. 
ambassador, /égdtus, -7, M. 
ambition, amditio, -nis, F. 
ambitious, ambitiosus, -a, -um. 
among, zzter, apud, preps. with 
the acc.; zz, prep. with the abl. 
ancestors, #dzdrés, -um, M. 
ancestral, patrius, -a, -um. 
ancient, antiguus, -a, -um ; vetus, 
-eris ; very ancient, perantiquus, 
-a, -ume ; pervetus, -eris. 
and, atgue or ac; et; que. 
and so, zfague. 
aac trdcundia, -ae, ¥. 
—, trascor, 3, ratus. 
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Antium, Axtium, -7, N. 

any, wllus, -a, -um. 

any one, anything, 
guidguam. Also guis, quid. 

Apollonius, Apollonius, -i, M. 

apparent, apertus, -a, -um; per- 
Spicuus, -a, -um. 

appear, appdred, 2, -ui, -iturus. 

applause, plausus, -tis, M. 

approach, n. aditus, -uis, M. 

approach, v. aded, 4, -77, -7tus. 

approve, approbd, 1. 

armed men, armdti, -drum, M. 

arms, arma, -orum, N. 

army, exercitus, -tis, M. 

aroused, commétus, -a, -um. 

arrest, comprehendd, 3, 
-hénsus. 

arrival, adventus, -is,M. 

arrive, pervenia, ‘4, -ueni, -ventus. 

arrogance, adrogantia, -ae, F. 

arrogant, superbus, -a, -um. 

allow, sagitta, -ae, F. 

art, ars, -tis, F.; work of art, arti 
jicium, 7, N. 

artist, artifex, -icis, M. and F. 

as, £rd, prep. with the abl.; adv. — 
ut; as possible, guam with the 
superl. P 

as if, ac st, guasi, quam Si, etc. ; 

sometimes dm secus ac si, not 

otherwise than if. 7 


quisquam ; 


-hendi, 


VOCABULARY 


| Asiaticus, Asidticus, -7, M. 
ask, rogd, I 
petod, 3, -tvi (-iz), -ttus ; Ord, 1. 

assassin, sicdrius, -7, M. 
assist, adiuvd, 1, -iuvi, -iitus. 
assistance, adiiimentum, -i, N.; 
auxilium, -2, N. 
assistant, adzitor, -dris, M. 
assume, adsiim 0, 3, -stimpst, -sump- 
tus. 
at, usually expressed by the loca- 
tive or the abl.; at the house 
of, apud, prep. with the acc. 
at all, omnino. 
at the least, sa/tem. 
at the time, zz. 
at times, sometimes, guando. 
Athenians, Athéniénsés, -ium, M. 
org 
Athens, Athénae, -drum, F. 
attack, n. zmpetus, -iis, M. 
attack, v. tmpetum facere. 
attend upon, escort, sector, 1 
attract, zvi#d, 1. 
attribute, ¢ridud, 3, -wi, -atus. 
August: of —, Sextilis, -e. 
authority, auctoritds, -tdtis, ¥.; 
imperium, -t, N. 
avarice, avdritia, -ae, ¥. 
Aventine, Aventinus, -7, M. 
avert, dépelld, 3, -puli, -pulsus. 
avoid, vito, 1. . 


} VUaErO, 3, -StU1, -situs 5 


be distant, see 
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barrier, claustrum, -tri, N 

base, a. /urpis, -e. 

base, n. dasis, -ds, F. 

Basiliscus, Baszliscus, -i, M. 

battle, proelium, -z, N.; line of 
battle, aczés, -27, F. 

be, sum, esse, fui, futirus; be 
away, absum ; be present, ad- 
sum; be different, zzter-um ; be 
wanting, désum. 

bear, ferd, ferre, tuli, ldtus. 

beautiful, pudcher, -chra, -chrum. 

beauty, venustds, -tdtis, F.; pul- 
chritidod, -ints, F. 

because, guod, guia, guoniam. 

because of, causd or gratid with 
the gen.; proper, prep. with the 
acc. 

become, /70, fier?, factus. 

become still, conticésco, 3, -ticui, —. 

before, adv. ante, prius ; before, 
prep. azze with the acc.; before, 
conj. priusguam, antequam ; in 
the presence of, apd, prep. with 
the acc. 

beg, see ask. 


begin, zed, 4, -27, -ztus; Ordior, 
4, Orsus; institud, 3, -stitut, 
-stitutus;  imcipi0, 3, -cépi, 
-ceptus. 


behold, dsfzcio, 3) -spext, -spectus ; 
imspectd, 1. ‘aie 

believe, crédd, 3, -didi, -ditus. 

belong to, esse with pred. gen. 

benefit, profit, condicd, 3, -diuxi, 
-ductus. 

beseech, odsecré, 1. 

bestow, ¢ribud, 3, -2i, ~iitus. 

ake one’s self, 72 sibel ferre, 

_ tuli, ldtus. 
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betray, rad, 3, -didi, -ditus. 

better, adv. melius, réctius. 

beware, caved, 2, cdvi, cautus ; 
vided, 2, vidi, visus. 

beyond all others, potisszmum. 

bind, accept, adopt, dscizscd, 3, 

See also hold. 

birth, genus, -cris, N. 

bitter, acerbus, -a, -um. 

blame, v. veprehendo, 3, -endi, 
-CnNSUS. 

body, corpus, -oris, N. 

body of men, order, drdo, -inis, M. 

body-guard, pracsidium, -7, N. 

boldly, auddacter. 

boldness, auddcza, -ae, F. 

booty, praeda, -ae, F. 

born: be—, dscor, 3, ndtus. 

bow, arcus, -tis, M. 

bow], fatera, -ae, F. 

brave, fortis, -e. 

break, frango, 3, frégi, fractus. 

break down, refringd, 3, -frégi, 
Sractus. 

break out, érumo, 3, -riifi, -ruptus. 

breastplate, /orica, -ae, F. 

breath, aura, -ae, F. 

bribery, largitid, -nis, F.; ambitus, 
-US, M. 

bring along, conduct, dédico, 3, 
-duxt, -ductus. 

bring back, referd, -ferre, rettuli, 
-ldtus. 

bring to, adferd, adferre, attuli, 
adldtus (all-) ; also défero. 

Britain, Britannia, -ae, F. 

bronze, aes, aeris, N. 

bronze: of —, aémeus, -a, -um. 

brother, /rdter, -tris, M. 

Brundisium, Brundisium, -7, N. 


-SCtU1, -scitus. 


burden, civic duty, manus, -eris, 
N.} Omus, Oneris, N. 

burial, sepudtira, -ae, F. 

burning, drdéns, -entis. [-ruptus 

burst forth, prorumpo, 3, -ripi, 

business, xegotium, -i, N. 

but, autem (postpositive) ; vérum ; 
sed, the usual word; a¢, emphatic, 
in argument or transition. 

buy, ¢70, 3, émi, émptus. 

by, of a person, @ or aé with the 
abl.; otherwise abl. without prep. 


Cc 
C. = Gaius, Gaius, -7, M. 
Caelius, Caelius, -2, M. 
Caesar, Caesar, -aris, M. 
calamity, cdsus, -iis, M. 
Calidius, Calidius, -z, M. 
call, appello, 1 ; nomind, 1 ; voc, I. 
call together, convocé, 1. 
Camp, castra, -orum, N. 
Campus, campus, -2, M. 
can, able, possum, posse, potui, _— 
candidate, candiddtus, -%, M. F 
Canvass, n. fetiti0, -nis, ¥F. 
capital, a. capitdlis, -e; a capital — 
charge, vés capitals. { 
.capture, see take. ta 
Care, n. cura, -ae, F. 
careful, diligéns, -entis. 
careful: be —, look out, caved, 2, 
cavi, cautus, 
carelessly, xeglegenter. ; 
carry, porto, 1 ; carry back, reporto. 
Carthage, Karthdgo, -inis, F. 
Carthaginians, Poen?, -orum, M. 
case, Cause, causa, -ae, F. gj 
cast down, cast from, disappoix 
deictd, 3, -teci, -tectus, 
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catch, see surprise. 

Catiline, Catilina, -ae, M. 

Cato, Cazé, -nis, M. 

cause, see Case. 

censure, see blame. 

certain, certus, -a, -um. 

certain one, guidam, 
quoddam. 

certainly, cer7é. 

chair, se//a, -ae, F.; official chair, 
sella curilis. 

change, v. commit, 1; mito, 1. 

chapel, sacradrium, -i, N. 

character, plur. of mds, mdris, M. 

charge, n. crimen, criminis, N. 

charioteer, essedarius, -i, M. 

chief, princeps, -cipis, M. or as adj. 

children, /ibervi, -drum, M. 

choose, déligé, 3, -légi, -léctus. 

Cicero, Cicero, -onis, M. 

Cilicia, Cilicia, -ae, ¥. 

Cisalpine, Cisalpinus, -a, -um. 

citizen, c7vis, -is, M. and F. 

city, urbs, urbis, ¥.; civitds, -td- 
tis, F. 

Civil, civilzs, -e. 

civil authority, potestds, -tdtis, ¥F. 

class, kind, genus, -eris, N. 

Claudius, Claudius, -i, M. 

clear: be—, be established, cax- 
stat, 1, impers. 

client, consultor, -dris, M. 

close, n. mzzssi0, -nis, ¥. 

coast, region, dra, -ae, F. 

_ coast by, sail around, circumvehor, 

3, -vectus. gi 

 coast-region, dra, -ae, F. 

co N, cogndmen, -minis, N. 


quacdam, 
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come, venz0, 4, vent, ventus ; come 
to meet, odviam venio. 
coming, arrival, adventus, -iis, M. 
comitia, comdtia, -orum, N. 
command, n. zmperium, -i, N.; at 
the command, zussi. 
command, v. zmperd, 1; iubed, 2, 
tussi, tussus ; mando, I. 
commemorate, ce/ebré, 1. 
commend, ox, I. 
commit (of a crime), 20, 3, -did?, 
-ditus; committd, 3, -misi,-missus. 
common, general, communis, -e. 
common, mean, inferior, ¢eruwzs, -e, 
common people, A/2bs, -dis, F. 
compel, cago, 3, coégi, codctus. 
complain, gueror, 3, guestus. 
conceal, cé/d, I. 
concerned : be —, have to do with, 
Versor, 1. 
concerning, ¢2, prep. with the abl. 
condemn, condemné, 1. 
condition, condiczd, -nis, F. 
conduct, déduco, 3, -ditxi, -ductus. 
conduct one’s self, versor, 1. 
confess, conjiteor, 2, confessus. 
congratulate, gratulor, 1. 
congratulations, »vdtuldtid, -nis, F. 
connect, coniungd, 3, -tinxi, -iinec- 
tus. 
consciousness, cdvscientia, -ae, F. 
consider, existimd, 1; considerd, 1; 
arbitror, 1; cogitd, i. 
consolation, consolatio, -nis, F. 
conspiracy, coniiratio, -nis, F. 
consul, cdzsu/, -7s, M. ; consul elect, 
consul désignatus. 
consular, of the consulship, cox 
suldris,-¢. 
consulship, consuldtus, -is, M. 
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contagion, contdgid, -nis, F. 

contented, aeqguus, -a, -um. 

contrary to, contrd, prep. with acc. 

contribute, adferd, -ferre, attuli, 
-ldtus. 

control, n. dzczd, -nis, F.; to bring 
under control, facere dicionis. 

convenient, ofportinus, -a, -um. 

convict, v. damn, 1. 

corrupt, a. corruptus, -a, -um. 

corrupt, v. corrumpo, 3, -rupi, 
-ruptus. 

Cotta, Cotta, -ae, M. 

countenance, voltus, -vis, M. 

course of action, vratid, -nis, F. 

courteous, commodus, -a, -um. 

courtesy, commoditds, -tdtis, F 

crime, scelus, -eris, N.; crimen, 
-inis, N. A 

criticise, see blame. 

CYOSS, crux, crucis, F. 

crowded, full, /reguéns, -entis. 

CrOWD, N. corona, -ae, F. 

cruel, asper, -era, -erum. 

cruelty, crudélitds, -tdtis, ¥ 

crush, opprimo, 3, -pressi, -pressus. 

culture, humdnitds, -tatis, F. 

cup, poculum, -1, N. 

Cupid, Cupido, -inis, M. 

cure, see care. - 

curse, bane, Pests, -25, F. 

custom, 0s, moris, M. 

cut in, incise, zxcidd, 3, -cidi, -cisus. 

Cyzicenes, Cyzicéni, -0rum, M. 

Cyzicus, Cyzicus, -z, F. 
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defense, défensid, -nis, F. 


danger, periculum, -7, N. 

dare, auded, 2, ausus. 

daughter, /t/7a, -ae, F. 

day, dzés, -27, M. or F. 

day before, pridzz. 

deal, treat, agd, 3, 2g7, dctus. 

dear, carus, -a, -um. 

death, ors, mortis, F. 

debt, aes aliznum, aeris aliéni, N. 

deceive, betray, /a//0, 3, fefelli, 
Salsus. 

decide, statud, 3, -ui, -utus ; con- 
stitud, 3, -ui, -utus ; 2, 
-SUl, -SUS. « 

declare, décléro,1. See also affirm. 

decorate, adorn, 0770, 1. ' 

decree, resolve, v. décernd, 3, -crévi, 
-crétus. 

decree of the senate, sendtis cén- 
sultum, -2, N. 

defend, défendo, 3, -fendi, -fensus. 
See also protect. 

defendant, vezs, -7, M. 

defender, dé/énsor, -dris, M. 


cénsed, 


delay, moror, 1. 
delight, n. délectatid, -nis, F. 
delight, v. délecto, 1 
deliver, set free, libero, 1; area 
3, -ripui, -reptus. * 
deliver (an oration), Aaded, 2 
deliver over, ¢rddo, 3, -didi, -ditu. 
demand, ostulo, 1; bit 
poposct, —. 
demand back, repeto, 3 - 
tus. 


Sey nego, I. ~ 
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deport, d2fortd, 1. 
depose, thrust down, déturdd, 1. 
deprive, take from, 277970, 3,-ripui, 
-reptus ; privo, \. 
deprived: be —, be without, 
cared, 2, -ui, -1turus. 
deputations, see ambassadors. 
descend, déscendd, 3, -scend?, -scén- 
sus. 
desert, déserd, 3, -ui, -tus. See 
also leave. 
deserve, mereor, 2. 
design, see plan. 
desirable, optdbilis, -e. 
desire, n. cupiditds, -tdtis, F. 
desire, v. cupz0, 3, -ivi, -ttus. 
desirous, cupidus, -a, -um ; studi- 
OSUS, -Q, UM. 
despair, n. déspératio, -nis, F. 
despise, contemno, 3, -tempsi, -temp- 
tus. 
destroy, déled, 2, -2vi, -étus. 
devoted to, studiosus, -a, -um. 
Diana, Didna, -ae, F. 
dictate, dicto, 1. 
die, morior, 3, mortuus. 
differ, zxterest, -esse, -fuit ; differd, 
Serre, distuli, dilatus. 
different, d7stinctus, -a, -um. 
dignity, dignitas, -tatis, ¥. 
diligence, dz/igentia, -ae, F. 
dine, take dinner,*cé70, 1. 
dining-couch, ¢riclinium, -i, N. 
_ dining-room, ‘riclinium, -i, N. 
Bape, céna, -ae, F. 
° orus, Diodorus, -i, M. 
ous, linge -2, -um. 


easy, facilis, -e. 


disgrace, n. zendminia, -ae, F. 

dissension, azssénsz0, -nis, F. 

distinction, drxdmentum, -i, N. 

distinguished, amflus, -a, -um; 
clarus, -a, -um ; nobilis, -e. 

distract, detain, azstined, 2, -tinui, 
-tentus. 

distrust, v., di//7d0, 3, -fisus. 

disturb, perturdbé, 1 

disturbance, ‘umultus, -is, M.; 
perturbatio, -nis, F. 

divine, divinus, -a, -um. 

do, ag0, 3, ég?, actus ; factd, 3, fect, 
Sfactus ; committd, 3,-mist,-missus. 

do business, egdtior, 1 

do wrong, Zecca, 1 

doctor, medicus, -7, M. 

don’t, expressed by imv. of 20/0 
with infinitive. 

door, zénua, -ae, F. 

doubt, n. duditatio, -nis, F. 

doubt, v. dudzzo, t 

doubtful, dubius, -a, -um. 

draw up, instru, 3 -Stritxt, -strtic- 
tus. 

Drepanum, Drepanum, 7, N. 

drive out, put to flight, fuga, 1; 
expello, 3, -puli, -pulsus. 

due: be—, owe, déved, 2. 

duty, doing one’s duty, officium, 
i, N. 

duty of, expressed by pred. gen. 

E 

each, guisqgue, quaeque, quidque 
(quodgue). 

earth, zerra, -ae, F. 

ease, dtium, -z, N. 

easily, facile. 
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Ebro, Wibérus, -7, M. 

Egypt, Aegyptus, -2, ¥ 

eight, octa. 

eighth, octdvus, -a, -um. 

elect, v. cred, 1. 

eloquence, 2/oguentia, -ae, F. 

else, see other. 

embassy, /éga770, -nis, F. 

eminent, égregius, -a, -wm. 

empire, zperium, -2, N. 

Emporiae, 2mporiae, -drum, F. 

empty, empty-handed, zzdnzs, -e. 

enact (a law), sanctd, 4, sdnxi, 
sanctus. 

end, n. /7725, -2s, M. 

endurable, folerdbilis, -e. 

enemy, Zostis,-2s, M.; 22¢2micus, -2, M. 

engraved, caeldtus, -a, um. 

engraver, caeldtor, -oris, M. 

enjoy, perfruor, 3, -friictus. 

enjoyment, /riictus, -iis, M. 

enrich, increase, auged, 2, auxi, 
auctus. 

enter, zztrd, I. 

enter upon, 27d, 4, -27, -ztus. 

entice, ad/icid, 3, -lexi, -lectus. 

envy, n. z7vidia, -ae, F. 

envy, V. 27vided, 2, -vidi, -visus. 

Ephesus, Zphesus, -7, ¥. 

equal, a. par, paris. 

equally as, aeqgué ac. 

erect, v. constitud, 3, -wi, -aitus. 


escape, v. f/ugi0, 3, -fugi, Jugitic 


rus; elabor, 3, elapsus. 
especially, most of ye maximé, 
praesertim. 
eternal, eee “a, umn. 
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event, circumstance, thing, etc. 
res, ret, F. 

ever, umquam. 

evidence, Zéstimonium, -i, N. 

evil, malum, -i, N. 

example, exemplum, -i, N. 

exceedingly, maximé; to be exceed- 
ingly vexed, gravissimé Secres 

excel, praestd, 1, -stztz, -stitus. See 
surpass. 

excellence, sudvitds, -tdtis, F. 

except, conj. sz; prep. practer 
with the acc. 

exemption, vacdtid, -nis, ¥F. 

exercise, n. exercitdtid, -nis, F. 

exercise, v. exerced, 2, -ut, -itus. 

exhausted, confectus, -a, -um. 

exhort, urge, Zortor, 1 

exile, n. exszlium, -i, N. | 

expect, exsfectd, I. 

expectation, ofinz0, -nts, F. 

expel, exfelld, 3, -puli, -pulsus. 

expense, svmptus, -i1s, M. 

experience, try, experior, 4,-pertus. 

experienced in, feritus, -a, -um. 

exploits, vés gestae, rerum gestd- 
rum. ' 

expose, obici0, 3, -2éc7, -tectus. 

express, declare, déc/dré, 1. f 

extend, pated, 2, -ui, —. 

external, externus, -a, -um. 

extinguish, exstingud, 3, -stinxt, 
-stinctus. ’ ian S ft 

extreme, a. extrémus, -a, ~um. 


ip “aie 
eye, oculus, -t, M. i J wie 
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faith, fides, -c7, ¥F. 

faithful, fdé/zs, -e. 

false, falsus, -a, -um. Seat 

- falsely, alsa. 

fame, fama, -ae, F. 

family, familia, -ae, F. 

famous: that —, #//e following its 
noun. 

far, adv. Jonge. 

fate: meet one’s —, diem obed, 4, 

_ +4, -itus. 

father, pater, -tris, M.; paréns, 
-ntis, M 

fatherland, patra, -ae, F. 


father’s, paternal, paternus, -a, 


-um. 
favor, v. commodo, 1. 
favorably, féiciter. 
fear, n. timor, -dris, M.; metus, 
-is, M. 
fear, v. metud, 3, -ui, 
-ui, —; pertiméscd, 3, -timui, — 
wereor, 2, veritus. 
feeble, 2édz/is, -e. 
feelings, mind, animus, -i, M. 
fellow, see man. 
fellow-citizens, Quzrités, -ium, M. 
few, only a few, paxci, -ae, -a. 
fight, pignd, 1; bello, 1; fight a 
_+ battle, proclium facid. 
figures (of ornamental designs), 
igilla, ‘eis N. 


—}; timed, 2, 


‘ 


a 


fin ays Patan, weRas 
find, zxvenio, 4, -véni, -ventus ; 
, repperi, repertus. 


flee, /fug70, 3, fugi, fugitirus ; also 
profugio and confugio. 

fleet, n. class7s, -2s, F. 

flock, run together, concurré, 3, 
-CUYTL, -CUYSUS. 

flourish, /40re0, 2, 

flourishing, /Zovéns, -entzs. 

follow, sequor, sequi, seciitus. 

folly, stwltitia, -ae, ¥. 


~ul, —. 


fond, see zealous. 


food, czbus, -z, M. 

for, conj. 
enim (postpositive) ; prep. ad; 
zm with the acc.; fro with the abl. 
in the sense of in behalf of; ob 
with the acc. for, because of ; 
often expressed by dative. 

for this reason, therefore (rel.), 
for what reason, wherefore (in- 
terrog.), guam ob rem, gua ré, gud 
dé causa. 

force (of strength), vzs, defect., F.; 


nam, namque, etenim, 


forces (of soldiers), cépzae, 
-drum, ¥F. 

foreign, aliénus, -a, -um ; peregri 
NUS, -A, -Um. fi 


forensic, belonging to the forum, © 


Soréensis, -e. 
foresee, A, dvided, 2, -vidi, -visus. 
forget, od/iviscor, 3, oblitus. 
forgetfulness, od/ivid, -nis, F. 
forgive, see pardon. 
form, v. istitud, 3, -ut, -iitus. 
former, i//e, -a, -ud; pristinus, 
-a, -um. f : 
formerly, guondam. 
fortunate, /é/ix, -icis ; vl ae 
-a, -um. 


~ 


fortune, fortina, -ae, ¥F. One oe ; 


pressed by res, ee F 
sy Sind x Bay 


_ gladiator, gladiator, -dris, M. 
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forty, guadrdginta. 

forum, forum, -i, N. 

found (a city), cond, 3, -didi, 
-ditus. 

foundation, funddmentum, -i, N. 

frankly, openly, aperte. 

free, liber, -era, -erum. 

freely, iberé. 

friend, amicus, -7, M. 

friendly, amicus, -a, -um. 

friendship, amicitia, -ae, F., fami- 
lidritds, -tatis, ¥. 

from, d, ab; dé; @ ex; preps. 
with the abl. 

from, expressed by a conj. after 
verbs of hindering, opposing, ete. 
né, Quin, quo minus. 

from all sides, wxdique. 

full, plénus, -a, -um. 


full (of an account), in Latin with 


many words. 
funeral, funus, -eris, N. 
furnish, equip, 0rd, 1. 
further, autem. 


G 


gain, accomplish, céxsequor, 3, 
~Secutus. 

Galba, Galba, -ae, M. 

game, /idws, -7, M. 

gather, con/ligé, 3, -légi, -léctus. 

Gaul, Gallia, -ae, F. 

general, n. zmperdtor, -toris, M. 

gift, donum, -7, N. 

give, 20, dare, dedi, datus. 


; He ne F. 


3, -verti, -versus; go to meet, 
obviam ( prod )ed with the dat. 
god, deus, 7, M. 
goddess, dea, deae, F 
godlike, divinus, -d, -um. 
going on: to be—, passive of gerd, 
3» Lesst, gestus. 
gold, aurum, -2, N. 
golden, aureus, -a, -um. ; 
goldsmith, aurifex, -icis, M. 
good, donus, -a, -um. : 
grain, framentum, -i, N. 
grandfather, avus, -7, M. 
grant, see give. 


il 


" grave, a. gravis, -e. 


great, magnus, -a,-um ; grandis, -e. 
great heavens! di immortdles. 
greatest, very great, maximus, -a, 
-umM ; SUMMUS, -A, -umM. 
greatly, vehementer, magnopere. 
greatness, mdgnitiudd, -inis, F. 
Greek, Graecus, -a, -um. 
greet, see salute. 2 3s 
grief, maeror, -oris, M.; dolor, -6ris, 5 
M. : 
grievous, gravis, -e. 
groan, n. gemitus, -tis, M. ‘ 
grudge, v. invided, 2, -vidi, -visus. 
guard, garrison, Araesidium, -i, N. - 
guardian, ¢iitor, -oris, M. — a 
guardianship, praesidium, -2, N. 
guest, conviva, -ae, M. P 
guilt, see crime. ¥ i® 


’ 
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happen, it happens, accidit, 3, honor, v. honests, 1; ornd, i. 
» accidit; fit, fierit, factum est; honorable, honestus, -a; -um ; am- 


usually followed by substantive plus, -a, -um. 
clauses introduced by w¢. Often hope, n. sfés, spe7, F. 
expressed by esse. hope, v. sférd, 1 
harbor, n. Zortus, -iis, M. hospitable, hospitalis, -e. 
hard, dirus, -a, -um. hospitality, Lospitium, -7, N. 
harmony, concordia, -ae, F. - hostile, zzzmicus, -a, -um. 
hasten back, recurrd, 3, -curri, —. hour, ora, -ae, ¥. 
hate, n. odium, -i, N. house, home, domus, -zis, F.; aedés, 
hate, v. ddi, ddisse, osirus, -tum, F. 
have, hadbed, 2, habui, habitus. how, quam, quem ad modum ; how 
he, 2s, hic, lle. Usually not ex- many, gvot; how much, how 
pressed. great, guantum, adv., guantus, 
head, caput, -itis, N. -@, -UM, a. 
hear, audio, 4. however, av/eminweak transitions, 
heart, see mind. tamen in sense of nevertheless. 
heaven, cae/um, -7, N. hunt up, invéstigd, 1. 
Heius, Héius, -i, M. hurry back, run back, recurré, 3, 
Heraclius, Heraclius, -i, M. CULL i, — 
herald, praecé, -nis, M. { I =, 
here, ic. I, ego, mez. Usually not expressed. 
hesitate, dub770, 1. if, sz; if not, unless, 757. f 
hide, dissimu/é, 1. ignorant, ¢doctus, -a,-um ; impert ¥ / 
Hiero, Wierd, -nis, M. tus, -a, -um ; indus, -d, -um. yA 
high, superus, -a, um; altus, -a, ignorant: be—, igndrd, 1. rl 
-~um; (of rank) amplus, -a, -um. illustrious, cldrus, -a, -um. 
himself, sui; ipse, -a, -um. image, imdgé, -inis, ¥. : 
hinder, zmfedio, 4. imitate, zmztor, 1. 
hire, condiicé, 3, -duxi, -ductus. immediately, satim, continte. 


his, swus,-a,-um,reflex. Whennot immortal, a. zmmortalis, -e. 
reflex. usually expressed by éws, impatience, /éstindti0, -nis, F._ 


~ gen. of zs. implore, zloro, 1. ‘ 
_ history, historia, -ae, ¥.; res gestae, importance: be of —, be influen- : 


rerum gestdrum, F. “tial, multum valed, 2, -ui,-2turus ; 
‘hith er, hic, illic. intersum, -esse, -fui, -futiirus. 
160, 2, -ub, — importance: of such —, ¢anti. 
ard, habeb, 2 2; aestimd, I. impose, impond, 3, ~posui, Positus. 
in, 7, prep. with the abl. Of an © 
author, ae with ‘the: acc. : 
+ 
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in part, partly, pariim. 

in return for, 47d with the abl. 

inclining towards, prdpénsus, -a, 
um. 

increase, 
auctus. 

incredible, zzcrédibilis, -e. 

indication, expression, sienzficatio, 
-nis, F. 

induce, addiico, 3, -diixt, -ductus. 

industry, zdustria, -ae, ¥. 

inexperienced, rudis, -e. 

influence, see induce; also adiicié, 
3, -lexi, -lectus. 

inform, certidrem facio. 

inhabit, zzcol0, 3, -colui, — 

injure, 7oced, 2, nocutz, —; 
3, ¢aesi, laesus. 

injury, z72#ria, -ae, F. 

injustice, zzarza, -ae, F. 

innocent, zzwocéns, -entis. 


tr. Vi @ULE0,. 2) aut, 


laedo, 


inspire, z7zc7z0, 3, -décz, -zectus. 

instigate, appdn0, 3, -fosiui, -positus. 

instruct, remind, admoned, 2. 

integrity, zztegritds, -tdtis, F. 

intend, see wish. 

interest, be of concern, ziéerest, 
interesse, inter fuit. 

intimacy, see friendship. 

into, iz, prep. with the acc. 

intrust, commttd, 3, -misi, -missus. 

invite, zzvitd, 1; vocd, 1. 

island, 7sula, “ae, F. 

it, 2s, ea, id. 

Italy, Ttalia, -ae, F. 
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joy, Zaetitia, -ae, ¥F. 

judge, n. z#dex, -icis, M. 

judge, pass judgment on, z#dico, 1 

judgment, z#diciwm, -i, N. 

June: of —, Ziinzus, -a, -um. 

Juno, /270, -n7s, F. 

jury, gentlemen of the jury, z7d7- 
cés, -um, M. 

just as, tamquam. 

justify, comprobd, 1. 


K 


kalends, Kalendae, -drum, ¥. 

keep, vetined, 2, -tinui, -tentus ; 
tened, 2, -ut, —. 

keep off, abstain, abstined, 2, ce 
-tentus. 

kill, interficid, 3, -féci, fectus ; F 


occtdd, 3, -cidi, -cisus. 


ee. 
kind, n. genus, -eris, N.; modus, 


7, M. 
kindness, cémitds, -tdtis, F. 
king, véx, régis, M 


kingdom, régnum, -7, N. 

knight, egues, equitis, M. 

know, sci, 4; 20sco, 3, NOU, NOtUS 5 
cognoscd, 3, -ndvi, -nitus ; noe 


i¢ea 


know, nescid, 4. See also Peleg ‘ 


ceive. 
knowing, a. ztellegéns, LeprbiN, ge 
knowledge, scientia, -ae, F. 
known, dtus, -a, 7 ae ae 


y 


ere n. ee Mie os 


VOCABULARY 


——s 


to land, dévento, 4, -véeni, -venti- 
3 rus. 
language, words, drdtid, -1is, F. 
Lanuvium, Lanuvium, -i, N. 
large, splendid, amplus, -a, -um ; 
grandis, -e. 
. later, afterwards, posted. 
- latter, hic, haec, hoc. 
laud, see praise. 
laurel: crowned with —, /aured- 
tus, -a, -um. 
law, éx, légis, F.; ius, iuris, N.; 
break a law, légem neglego. 
lawyer, zzris consultus, -t, M. 
lay waste, vdsto, I. 
lead, dico, 3, diixi, ductus; lead 
astray, dédico; lead into, in- 
duco ; prevail upon, addiico. 
leader, dux, ducis, M. and F. 
learn, cogndscéd, 3, -ndvi, -nitus. 
learned, éruditus, -a, -um. 
learning, n. doctrina, -ae, F. 
least, adv. minimé; minimum ; 
= levissimé. 
leave, relingud, 3, -ligui, -lictus. 
See also desert. 
leave off, omittd, 3, -misi, -missus. 
_ leave out, practered, 4, -i7, -itus. 
left, sinister, -tra, -trum. 


- little, 
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letter (of thealphabet), /¢tera,-ae,F. 

letter (correspondence), /itterae, 
-drum, ¥F.; epistula, -ae, F. 

levy, v. zmpero, 1. 

Licinius, Lzczvz25, 7, M. 

lieutenant, /égdatus, -7, M. 

life, vita, -ae, F. 

light, n. /i#x, litcis, F. 


like, a. szmzlis, -e. 


like, v. see wish. 

like a human being, Aamdniter. 

likely to, use rst periphrastic. 

Lilybaeum, L7/ybaeum, 7, N. 

adv. auld; too little, 
parum. 

live, vivd, 3, vixi, victus ; habit, I; 
reside temporarily, commoror, 1. 

lodge, déverto, 3, -verti, —. 

lofty, excelsus, -a, -um. 

long, now for a long time, zam 
dit, iam dudum. ‘ 

longing, désiderium, -7, N. 

look at, regard, sfeczo, 1. 

lose, perdd, 3, -didi, -ditus ; dmitto, 

_ 3, -mist, -missus. 

loss, détrimentum,-i, N. 

lost: be —, perish, excido, 3, -cidi, 


~ 


love, n. amor, -dris, M. 

love, v. amo, 1; diligo, 3, -léxi, 
-léctus. 

low, iferus, -a, -um ; posterus, -a, 
-uUm. 

Lucius, Ziczus, -7. 

Lucullus, Zicul/us, -z, M. 

luxury, /#xuria, -ae, F. 
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magistracy or magistrate, magi- 
stratus, -US, M. 

magnificence, mdgnzjicentia, -ae, ¥F. 

make, facid, 3, féci, factus. 

make inquiries, percentor, 1 

make light of, see neglect. 

Malta, We/ita, -ae, F 

Mamertini, (/dmertini, -orum, M. 

man, omd, -inis, M. and F.; vr, 
t, M. 

manifest, perspicuus, -a, -um. 

mannert, vazz0, -uis, F.; kind, sort, 
modus, -i, M. 

many, uti, -ae, -a. 

marble, marmor, -is, N. 

Marcellus, A/arcellus, -i, M. 

Martial, of Mars, A/artius, -a, -um. 

marvelous, eximzus, -a, -um. 

master, dominus, -7, M. 

matchless, sinzgularis, -e. 

Maximus, Waximus, -i, M. 

May: of —, Matus, -a, -um. 

meal, epulum, -i, N. only sing. 
(in plur. epzdlae, -drum, ¥.); con- 
Viviun, -t, Ns 

meanwhile, zxterim, intered.. 

medicine, medicina, -ae, F. 

meet, assemble, ras; 4, -veni, 
-ventus. 

meet with, occurré, 3, -curri, -cur- 
sus; obviam e0, 4, tz, ttus. 

meeting, comventus, -its, M. 

Megara, Megara, -ae, F. 

memory, memoria, -ae, ¥F. 

mention, n. Azstoria, -ae, ¥. 

mention, v. commemoro, 1; dicé, 
3, dixt, dictus; ndrro, 1; seealso 
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-titis, F 
Messana, Messdna, -ae, ¥.; a Citi- 
zen of Messana, MWJdadmertinus, 
Z, M. 
messenger, 777fu15, -i, M. 
military affairs, +2s militaris, rei 
militaris. 
military service, md/itia, -ae, F. 
mind, méns, mentis, ¥.; animus, 
-t, M. 
mindful, memor, -oris. + 
misery, seria, -ae, F. 
miss, see let pass. 
Mithradates, Ithraddtés, -is, M.. 
model, n. exemplum, -7, N. 
model, v. fingo, 3, finxi, fictus. 
modestly, verécundeé. 


mercy, mzsericordia,-ae, ¥.; lénitas, 


~~. —S = 


‘modesty, pudor, -oris, M. { 


money, “ummus, 2, M.; peciinia, 
-ae, F. 
month, énszts, -2s, M.. 
monument, szonumentum, -i, N. 
more, a. plits, pliris. 9 
more, adv. magis (of degree), plas — 
(of amount), amplius (of extent), 
potius (of preference). 
moreover, autenz. a 
mother, #d@ter, -tris, F 
motion: make a—, referd, Serre, 
rettuli, relatus. “a 
mountain, #d”s, montis, M. 
mouth (of a river), ostium, -t, N. 
seve! moved, 2, movi, motus ; als 
~ commoved. i ; 


VOCABULARY 


murder, see kill. 

Murena, Miréna, -ae, M. 

must, ought, need, etc. ofortet, 2, 

 oportuit ; débed, 
second periphrastic. 

mutually, in turn, mzztué. 

My, meus, -a, -um. 


25; mecesse est ; 


N 
name, n. “omen, nOminis, N. 
name, v. 707170, 1. 
nature, 7d@ti#ra, -ae, F.; ingenium, 
4, N. 
naval, zdvdlis, -e. 
nearly, almost, prope. 
necessary, wecesse, N. adj. indecl.; 
opus (with est). See also must. 
need, n. opus, N. indecl. 
need, v. zzdiged, -ére, -ui, —. 
neglect, make light of, xeglego, 3, 
-léxt, -léctus. 
neither, zec, megue; neither... 
NOL, wegue... neque. 
never, zumquam. 
nevertheless, ¢amzen. 
New, ovis, -a, -um. 
next, adv. deinde, tum ; adj. proxi- 
MUS, -A, -um ; posterus, -a, -um. 
next day, postridié. 
night, ox, noctis, F. 
ninetieth, xdnxdgésimus, -a, -um. 
no, adv. 2d” ; adj. illus, -a, -um. 
no one, gh —, M. — Fr. 


.; nobilés, -ium, M. 
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not, 72 with subjv.andimv. ; aud ; 
non ; not even, 7é.. 
not only... but also, 7207 solum 

. sed etiam; cum... 

not know, be ignorant, xescio, 4. 

nothing, z/z/, N. indecl. 

notorious, cldrus, -a, -um. 

now, Introductory 
now in a transition, zc, iam, 
autem. 

nowhere, zzisguam. 

Numantia, Vumantia, -ae, F. 

number, zumerus, 2, M.; multi- 
tudo, -ints, F. 


- Quidem ; 


. tum, 


nunc, iam. 


(0) 
oak, vdbur, -oris, N. 
Obey, pared, 2, pdrui,—y3; obtem- 
pero, I. 


Object, v. obic70, 3, -2éct, -tectus. 


observe, keep, serzd, 1. 

obtain, gain, pari, 3, peperi, pari- 
tus oY partus. 

obtain a request, impetro, Ft 

occupation, occupdatia, -nis, ¥. 

of, d or ab; dé; 2 or ex; or the 
gen. 

off, see from. 

Offense, peccdtum, -7, N. 

Offer, show, praesté, 1, -stiti, -stitus. 

Office, honds (-or), -oris, M. 

officially, pwbdicé. 

often, saefe. 4 

old, see ancient. 

omit, omitza, 3) -Mist, -missus. 


_ ON, near, by, 77, prep. with the abl. ; 


apud, prep. with the acc. 
on account of, for, propter, ob, 
preps. with the acc. 
once, formerly, d/im, guondam. 
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One, w72uS, -d, -um; One... an- 

other, a/ivs ... alius; the one 
. the other, alter .. . alter. 

only, adv. tantum ; solum. 

open, a. apertus, -a, -um. 

open: be—, fated, 2, patui, —. 

opinion, decision, sevtentia, -ae, F. ; 
express an opinion, senxtentiam 
dico. 

oppose, resist, 3, -stitt, —; re- 
pugnd, i. 

opulence, cdfza, -ae, F. 

or, az (in double questions), ved, 
aut; or not, annon, necne. 

oration, oraz, -ni's, F. 

orator, Ordtor, -dris, M. 

order, n. d7d0, -inis, M. 

order, v. see command. 

ordinary, mediocris, -e ; usual, as7- 
tatus, -a, -um. 

Ornament, drndmentum, -2, N. 

other, alts, -a, -ud ; alter, -a,-um ; 
the others, the remaining, cé¢e77, 
-aé, -a; religui, -ae, -a ; belong- 
ing to another, a/zénus, -a, -um. 

ought, see must. 

our, zoster, -tra, -trum. 

out, from, 2, ex, prep. with the 
abl. 

outside, extrd, adv. and prep. with 
the acc. 

overcome, worn out, ede ecte se -a, 
-um. 

overwhelm, 06720, 3, -rui, -rutus. 

OWN, a. Proprius, -a, -um. 


ie 


painter, pictor, -dris, M. 


Betty inate fis Fav og efes 


4 


pardon, v. igndscé, 3, -ndvi, -nétus. 
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partly, partim. 
pass (of a resolution), see make. 


pass judgment, idico, 1; senten- 
tiam fero. 

pass through, ferfungor, 3, -func- 
tus. 


patrician, n. patricius, -7, M. 

_patriotism, amor in patriam. 

pay, n. mercés, -edis, F 
pay respects, salute, sa/zzo, 1. 
peace, pax, pdcis, F. 
peaceable, guzétus, -a, -um. ; 
penalty, see punishment. : 
people, Populus, -7, M. 
perceive, perspici0, 3, -spexi, -spec- 

tus ; animadverto, 3, -verti, -ver- 

; intellegd, 3, -ext, -ectus ; 
senti0, 4, Sénsi, sénsus; see also 
know. 

perfected, finished, perfectus, -a, 
“um. 

perform, gerd, 3, gessi, gestus. 

perhaps, fortasse. 

perish, fered, 4, -i7, -itirus. 

permit, allow, /icet, 2, licuit, —; 
Sind, 3, sivi, situs ; permittd, 3, 
-Misi, -missus. 

persuade, persudded, 2, -sudsi, -sud- 
Suse : 

pertain to, pertined, 2, -ui, sas 

Phaselis, Phasélis, -idis, F. 

philosopher, sapiens, -entis, M. 

pious, see pure. 

Pirate, Air ata, -ae, M. 

Piso, Pisd, -27s, M. 

pity, see mercy. 

place, n. Zocus, -z, M. (N. in plur.). 

“place, v. locé, 1; pind, 3, posut, 

Bi ; ee reloreg 


SUS ; 


VOCABULARY 


place of refuge, per fugium, -i, N. 

plainly, clearly, p/ané. 

plan, n. consilium, -i, N.; ratio, 
-nis, ¥.; to form a plan, con- 
silium inire. 

plan, devise, meditate, cagitd, 1 ; 
molior, 4. 

plead (a case), agd, 3, ég7, actus ; 
dicd, 3, dixi, dictus. 

please, placed, 2, -ui, -itus. 

pleasing, icundus,-a,-um ; gratus, 
“a, -um. 

pleasure, voluptds, -tdtis, F. 

plebeians, p/ébs, -bis, ¥F. 

plunder or plundering, n. furtum, 
i, N. 

plunder, v. ex/7/é, 1. 

_ Pompey, Pompéius, -i, M. 
popularity, erdtia, -ae, F. . 
‘possess, possided, 2, -sédi, -sessus. 
posterity, poster, -drum, M. 
power, (ops), opis, F. 
powerful, firmus, -a, -um; potens, 

-ntis. 
powerful: be —, va/ed, 2. 
praetor, practor, -oris, M. 

_ praise, n. /aus, laudis, F. 

praise, v. Jaudd, 1; orn, 1. 

Praxiteles, Prdxite/és, -i, M. 

pray, 0rd, 1; supplicd, 1; precor, 1. 

_ Parenthetically, guaesd, 3, — —. 

Sometimes expressed by em- 

_ phatic enim. 

precept, pracceptum, -i, N. 

prefer, wish rather, md/é, mdlle 

ee ther, , , 


th ". 


pursue, persequor, 3, perseciitus, — 
. mie TM b . ug) e 
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present, give, 2070, 1; present, lead 
forth (before the court), prddico, 
3, -duxt, -ductus; present, pro- 
duce (for inspection), préferd, 
Serre, -tuli, -latus. 
preserve, retine0, 2, -tinui, -tentus ; 
conservo, 1. 
pretend not, dissimulo, 1. 
prevail upon, see lead. 
prevent, prohibed, 2, -ui, -itus; 
deterred, 2, -ui, -itus. 
price, pretium, -2, N. 
pride, superbia, -ae, F. 
private, privdtus, -a, -um. 
privately, privatim. 
proclaim, prdnzintid, 1. 
promise, n. fromissum, -i, N. 
promise, v. promitto, 3, -mist, -mis- 
sus; polliceor, 2. 
propose, fers, ferre, tuli, latus. 
propraetor, p7opraetor, -dris, M. 
prosecute, accisd, I. 
prosecutor, accisadtor, -oris, M. 
protect, ¢uwcor, 2, tutus; tego, 3, 
text, téctus; see also defend. 
prove, see teach. 
provide for, consult for, cozszo, 
3, -sului, -sultius. 
provided that, dm, modo. 
providential, divinus, -a, -um. 
province, provincia, -ae, F. ‘ ” 
public, pridlicus, -a, -um. ~ 
public interest, 72s publica. 
publicly, pzzdlice. 
Publius, Prdlius, tM. 
Punic, Panicus, -a, -um. 4 
punishment, fvena, -ae, F. > 
purchase, n. 2mptio, -nis, F. 
pure, castus, “a, “uM. 


* ‘ “> 
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pursuit, s¢udium, -7, N. 

put out of the way, 4o//0, 3, sustuli, 
sublatus. 

Pyrenees, Pyrénacus, -a, -um. 


Q 


quaestor, guaestor, -dris, M. 
quickly, celeriter. 
Quirites, Quzrités, -ium, M. plur. 


R 

rage, n. furor, -oris, M. 

raise, 70//0, 3, sustuli, sublatus. 

rank, n. gradus, -uis, M. 

rascality, see crime. 

rather, potius. 

ratify, ratus, -a, -um, with esse 
tubére, as in léegem ratam esse 
zubére, to ratify a law. 

ravage, harry, vexd, 1. 

read, lego, 3, lés7, léctus. 

reader, /éctor, -dris, M. 

reason, n. causa, -ae, F.; for this 
reason, gud dé causa ; quam ob 
rem ; gua re. : 

recall, xevocd, I. 

receive, accipid, 3, -cépi, -ceptus. 

“recently, wiper. 

recline, recumé, 3, -cubui, —. 

recollection, memoria, -ae, F. 

recommend, commendo, 1. 

recover, restore, vejicid, 3, -féci, 
Sectus. 

recover, get back, recuperd, 1. 

recover health, convaléscé, 3, lui, 
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‘remit, release, remuttd, 3, -misi, — 


regard, v. see hold. 

regret, see repent. 

rejoice, /aetor, 1; gauded, 2, gavi- 
SUS. , 


CO — 


relationship, cégndtid, -nis, F. 

relative, n. propinguus, -7, M. 

religious scruples, religion, 7e- 
ligtd, -nis, F. 

remain, be left, pass. of relinguo, 
3, -liqui, -lictus. 

remaining, relzguwus, -a, -um ; (céte- 
rus), -a, UM. 

remarkable, exzmzus, -a, -um. 

remember, vecordor, I. 


-MiSSUS. 
remove, f0//0, 3, sustuli, sublatus ; 
removed, 2, -mivi, -motus (also 
démoveod) ; removed, remdtus, -a, 
um. ie 
renew, vrevovod, I. 
repel, propulsd, 1; repelld, 3, rep- 
pult, repulsus. i ‘ 
repent, faenitet, 2, paenituit. 
replace, 7ep0n0, 3, -posui, -positus. 
reply, v. responded, 2, -spondi, -spon- _ 
‘sus; rescrib0, 3, -scripsi, -scrip- 
tus. - 
report, v. adferd, -ferre, attult, adla-— 


tus; niuntio, 1. — i 
republic, rés publica, rei publicae, Fr. 
reputation, fama, -ac,F. 
request, n. vogatiz, M., only : 

sing. ay : 
requite a favor, reward, gr 

_referd. vine 


VOCABULARY 


Test, v. 7uzéscd, 3, -év?, -étus. 
restore, vestitw0, 3, -ui, -utus. 


restrain, comprimo, 3, ~-pressi, 
~pressus. 

tesult, turn out, évenid, 4, -véni, 
-ventus. 


retain, retined, 2, -timui, -tentus ; 
CONSETUO, I. 
return, intr. v. veded, 4, -ti, -itus ; 
revertor, 3, -verti OY -versus sum. 
return, give back, reddd, 3, -did?, 
-ditus. 
Rhone, Rhodanus, -7, M. 
rich, dives, -itis ; locuplés, -étis. 
ridiculous, vidiculus, -a, -um. 
right, a. rectus, -a, -um. 
right, a. (of direction), dexter, -tra, 
-trum. 
right, n. fas, indecl.; zis, zaris, N. 
rightly, truthfully, vére. 
ring, n. dnulus, -i, M. 
‘Tise, cénsurgo, 3, -surréxt, -surréc- 
lus. 
Tiver, flimen, -inis, N. 
rob, praedor, 1; spolzd, 1; see also 
take away. 
robbery, see plundering. 
tobe: flowing —, sto/a, -ae, F. 
Roman, Rimdnus, -a, -um. 
Rome, Roma, -ae, ¥F. 
a rostra, rostra, -orum, N. 
_ rout, v. . undo, 3, fudi, fiisus. 
‘ royal, régius, a, um. 
ruin, n. 7uina, -ae, F.; 
ae 
be —, perish, fered, 4, 
r), -ttirus. 
stro, 1. 


5 calamitas, 


3 fag — 
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run riot, be busy, versor, 1, ver- 
satus. 
runaway, /ugitivus, -i, M. 


Ss 


sacrifice, v. sacra faci; sacrificd, 

safe, unharmed, 7tus, -a, -um ; 
incolumis, -e. 

safety, salis, -atis, ¥ 

sail, v. zdvigo, I. 

sailor, azza, -ae, M. 

sake: for the—of, causd with the 
gen. 

salute, v. salitd, 1. 

same, zdem, eadem, idem. 

sanctity, velig70, -dnis, ¥F. 

sanctuary, sacrdrium, -i, N. 

Save, servo, I. 

Say, @icd, 3, dixi, dictus ; inguam ; 
aio ; say in defense, défendo, 3, 
fendi, -fémsus; say... not, 
nego, 1 

scanty, exiguus, -a, -um. 

scarcely, vix, dn feré. 

scheme, see plan. 

Scipio, Sc7pz0, -nis, M. 

Sea, mare, -is, N. 


” search for, perquird, 3, —, -quisitus. 


second, a. secundus, -a, -um. 

secret plots, zzs¢diae, -drum, F. 

secretly, occulté. 

see, vided, 2, vidi, visus ; aspicio, 
3, ~€X2, -ectus.. 

see to, care for, cz#ré, 1. 

seek, see ask. 

seem, passive of vided, 2, vidi, visus. 

Segesta, Segesta, -ae, F. 

‘Segestans, Segestani, ns ali a 

self, ipse, “a, -um 3 i 
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sell, véndo0, 3, -didi, -ditus. Pass. 
is véned, 4, -ti, -iturus. 

senate, sevdtus, -iis, M. 

senate-house, czrza, -ae, F. 

senator, sexdtor, -oris, M. 

send, ztt0, 3, mist, missus. 

send back, carry back, vefortd, 1 

separate, v. séungod, 3, -tun.xi, 
-iunetus. 


serious, weighty, gravis, -e. 


serve, servi0, 4. 

serve as soldier, mzered, 2, -21, -itus. 
service, see advantage. 

Servius, Servius, -7, M. 


sesterce, séstervtins, -z, M., abbrevia- 


tion HS. 
set, see place. 
set against, oppose, offand, 3, 
-posui, -positus. 
set apart, dispertid, 4, -ivi, -itus. 
set before, 2f2616, 3,-posui, -positus. 
set out, proficiscor, 3, profectus ; 
exe0, 4, -iz, -tus. In a trans. 
sense, expond, 3, -posui, -positus. 
set up, @istitud, 3, -ui, -utus. 
several, A/urés,-a; aliquot (indecl.) ; 
nonnulli, -ae, -a. 


severe, severus, -a, -um. 


shame, pudor, -oris, M. - 

shameful, z7Jis, -e. 

shameful act, crime, fagitium, -2, 
N.; scelus, -eris, N. 

shameless, zmprobus, -a, -um. 

shamelessly, impudenter. 

Vv. enna I. 


. 


Sicilian, Siculus, -z, M. 

Sicily, Sicilia, -ae, F. 

siege, obsidi0, -dnis, F. 

Silanus, S7/dzus, -Z, M. 

silent: be —, veticed, 2, -uz, —. 

silver, silver plate, argentum., -i, N. 

similar, sz7/is, -e. 

sin, v. feccd, I 

since, cvm, guoniam. 

Sisenna, Szsenma, -ae, M. 

sit down, be seated, adsidoa, oa 
-sédi, —. 

site, seat, s@dés, -is, F. 

situated, positus, -a, -wm, perf. part. 
of pon0. 

SIX, sex. 

six hundred, sescenti, -ae, -a; six- 
hundredth, sescentésimus,-a,-um. — 

skill, facultds, -tatis, ¥.; artificium, 
-1, N. 

skilled, peritus, -a, -um. 

sky, caelum, -7, N. a 

slave, servus, -i, M.; often puer, 
especially in the plural. — . 

sleep, v. dormié, 4. : oe 

small, parvus, -a, -um. i" 

SO, za, sic, tam, usque €0 ; 80 ay o 
as, fam... quam. 

so great, ¢antus, -a, -um. 

so many, Zo¢, indecl. 

society, societas, -tdtis, F. 

soften, mollio, 4 

sold : pe 
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son, /tius, -7, M. 
son-in-law, gener, -i, M. 
SOON, 70x. 
soon as possible, guam primunts 
soothe, 2/220, 4, -ivi, -itus. 
sorrow, cause for mourning, /a- 
mentatid, -nis, F. 
sovereignty, imperium, -i, 
num, -t, N. 
Spain, Hispania, -ae, F. 
Spare, parco, 3, peperci, parsus. 
sparingly, farce. 
Spartan, Lacedaemonius, -a, -um. 
speak, loguor, 3, locutus; disputo, 1 
See also say. 
speech, discourse, sermd, -nis, M. 
speedy, early, mdtirus, -a, -um. 
spend, consume, cénsiiméd, 3, 
-sumpst, -sumptus. 
_. spend the night, pernocto, 1. 
splendid, rich, Jocuplés,~étis. 
_ splendidly furnished, dr7dtus, -a, 
. -um ; appardtissimus, -a, -um. 
spoil, n. spolia, -drum, N. 
spread, stern0, 3, strdvi, strdtus. 
stand, sfd, 1, stetz, status. © 
5 


N. j rég- 


stand, endure, Zerstd, 1, -stitz, -std- 
taurus. 
_ state, cmitds, -tatis, F.; rés publica, 
_ ret publicae, ¥. 
‘state, condition, status, -is, M. 
statue, signum, -t, N.; simuld- 
rum, +4, N.; statua, -ae, F. 
SUTTIPIO, 3, -Ui, -reptus. 
‘N. gradus, -tis, M. 
yet, adhiic. 
see immediately. 


_ such, Zaéis, -e (of quality) ; 
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strong, firmus, -a, -um. 

struggle, n. certdmen, -minis, N. 

subdue, of prind, 3, -pressi, -pressus. 

tantus, 
-a, -um (of size); such. . . as, 
tdlis . . . quadlis ; 
quantus. 

suffer, patior, 3, passus. 

sufficiently, sazzs. 

suicide: to commit —, mortem sibi 
consciscere (consciscd, 3, -scivi, 
-scitus). 

suited, adapted, apzzs, -a, -um. 

Sulla, Szd/a, -ae, M. 

Sulpicius, Su/picius, -7, M. 

sum of money, fecinia, -ae, F. 

summon, adhibed, 2; arcessd, 3, 
-vi, tus ; vocd, I. 

suppress, comprimo, 3, 
pressus. 

supreme, summus, -a, -um. 

surely, see certainly. 

surpass, superd, 1; vincd, 3, Vici, 
victus ; see excel. 

surpassing, praestans, -ntis. 

surprise, ofprimo, 3, -pressi, -pres- 
sus. 

surprising, see wonderful. 

surrounded, stipdtus, -a, -wm, perf. 
part. of stifd, 1 

suspicion, s7sfitid (-cz0), -nis, F. 

sword, ferrum, -i, N.; gladius, -7, M. 

Syracusans, Syrdcusdni, -orum, M. 

Syracuse, Syrdciisae, -drum, F. 

Syria, Syria, -ae, ¥. 


lantus .'. 


~presst, 


T 


table, ménsa, -ae, F. ‘ 
take, A capi, 3, cépi, ‘captus ; late 
by storm, v7 capio. 


i= a 
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take away, cufcro, auferre, abstuli, 
abidtus; tripio, 3, -riput, -rep- 
tus; adimi, 3, -~mt, emptus. 

take care, c#7rd, 1- 

take down, démélior, 4. 

take heed, caved, 2, cavt, cautus. 

take ill, take to heart, molesiz 
Seri, ferre, tuli, litus. 

take part in, intersum, -¢55¢, ui, 
Suturus. 

take up, consume, sim, 3, sumpsi, 
sumptus. 

talent, ingenium, 7, N- 

talk, see say- 

teach, doced, 2, docui, doctus. 

teacher, magister, -tri, M. 

tear, n. lacrima, -az, F. 

tear off, Zucllé, 3, velli,-vulsus. 

tell, see say; also 24773, 1. 

tell me, exclam. guid. 

temperance, temprrantia, -at, ¥- 

temple, templum, -i, N- 

tender, offer, ad’zbhzd, 2, 

tenth, decimus, -a, -um. 

terrified, perterritus, -a,-um. 

terror, “rror, -Gris, M. 

testimony, ‘2stimonium, 7, N. 

than, guam. 

thank, gratids ago, 3, 22%, actus. 

that, pron. w/e, -2, ud; iste, ista, 
istud; that is, hdc est. 

that, in order that, so that, conj. 
introducing a clause of purpose 
or result, ut; after neg. expres- 
sion of doubt, guin. 

that not, 2, ut nz, ut non. 

the .. . the, expressing degree of 
difference (with a comparative), 
Guo... C0. 

theater, theatrum, 4, ¥ 


Ui, tus. 
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their, suus, -2, -um (refiex). When 


not reflex. expressed by gen. of zs. 
then, tum. 
thence, zxdz. 
there, 2, 26. As imtroductory 


expletive not translated. 
therefore, igifur, ifaguc, qua 72, 
quam ob rem. 
Thespiae, 7%2spiaz, drum, ¥. 
thing, event, circumstance, cic. 
TES, Tet, F- 
think, arhitror, 1; existimd, 13 
pula, 3. 
third, “47 tius, -2, -um. 
this, 4z, hacc, hoc ; with less de 
monstrative force, is, ea, id. 
thither, there, 23, liz. 
though. cum, guamguam, lice. 
thousand, mi/ic, N. IndecLinsing. 
threaten, minor, 1: imminzd, 2, 


threatening, a. mindx, -dcis. 

three years, tricnnium, 7, 5. 

through, fcr, prep. with the acc. 

thus, si, tifa 

time, 4empus, -cris, %.; for a short 
time, faulisper. 

Tiepolemus, 772folemus, 7, M. 

to, when expressing purpose, uf; 
object of motion towards, ad or 
in with the acc. Often expressed 
by the dat. case or by the infin. 

toga, toga, -ac, ¥.; dressed in a 
toga, togatus. : 

together, expressed by inter with 
reflex. pron. 

too, also, adv. cliam, guogue. . 

too, excessively, adv. nimium. 

torch, fax, facts, ¥. 

touch, v. attingd, 3, -tigi, -tactus. — 


VOCABULARY 


towards, evga, prep. with the acc. 

town, oppidum, -i, N. 

tranquillity, cranguillitds, -tatis. 

transfer, ¢rdusferd, -ferre, -tuli, 
-ldtus. 

traveler, vidtor, -dris, M. 

treat, see discuss. 

treaty, foedus, -eris, N. 

Trebatius, 7rebdtius, -Z, M. 

tribe, e275, gentis, F. 

trifling, a. /evis, -e. 

triumph, n. ¢riumphus, -i, M. 

troublesome, annoying, molestus, 
-a, -um. 

Troy, Z7rdza, -ae, ¥. 

truly, vér2, vérd. _ 

trustworthy, certus, -a, -um. 

truth, wérum, -i, N.; véritds, -td- 
tis, F. 

try (of a case), agd, 3, égi, actus. 

two, duo, dua, duo. 


U 
uncertain, iucertus, -a, -um. 
undertake, suscipi0, 3, -cépi, -cep- 
tus. 

undertaking, suscepzti6, -nis, F. 
unequal, dispar, -paris. 
unexpectedly, dé improvise. 

unite, coniungo, 3, -iuinxi, -iinctus. 
i unpopular, zvididsus, -a, -um. 

F until, dum, donec, quoad. 

uC unwilling : be—, 0/6, ndlle, ndlui, 


usus sum, 
t, soled, 2, solitus. 
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Utica, Utica, -ae, ¥.; belonging to 
Utica, Uticénsis, -e. 


Vv 
vain: in—, frastrd. 
valor, see virtue. 
value, price, n. pretium, -7, N. 
value, estimate, v. aestimo, I. 
Verres, Verrés, -is, M. 
very, intens. 7fse, -a, -um ; sdné; 
admodum. 
vessel, vds, vdsis, N. 
vested in, resident in, situs, -a, 
-um., 
vice, vztium, -2, N. 
victor, victor, -dris, M. 
villa, vi//a, -ae, F. 
violate, do violence, vzo/d, 1. 
violent, veheméns, -entis. 
violently, vehementer. 
virtue, virtas, -titis, F. 
visit, go to see, visd, 3, visz, visus. 
voice, vix, vicis, F. 


Ww 


wage, Carry ON, gerd, 3, gessi, ges- 
tus. 

wait for, wait, exsfectd, I. 

wake, be wakeful, vigz/o, 1. 

walk, ambulé, i. 

wall, moenia, -ium,N.; murus, -i, M. 

want, be lacking, désum, -esse, 
Sui, -f~utirus. 

want of nobility, iddilitas, 
-tdtis, F. 

wart, bellum, -i, N. 

warlike, Je/licus, -a, -um. 

warning, monitys, -is, M. 

watchful, vigi/ans, -antis, 

wave, n. Siuctus, “is, Me 
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Wax, céra, -aé, F. 

Way, va, -ae, F. 

weak, infirmus, -a, -um. 
weaken, /adefacto, 1 
weakness, i/firmitds, -tdtis, ¥. 
weapon, ¢é/um, -i, N. 

wear, gesto, I 

weary, v. faedet, 2, —, —. 


weather (esp. favorable), tempes- 


tds, -tatis, F. 

weight, pondus, -eris, N. 

weighty, serious, gravis, -e ; pon- 
derdsus, -a, -um. 

well, dene, optimé. 

what, gui (quis), quae, quod (quid), 
adj.; guid, N. subst.; what sort 
of, gudlis, -e ; what of the fact 
that, guid guod. 

when, cum, ui. 

whence, wxde. 

where, 207. 

whether, uwtrum,-ne,si,num; often 
omitted in indirect double ques- 
tions. 

whether any one, whether any- 
thing, ecguts, ecquid. 

which, gui, guae, quod; which (of 
two), uter, utra, utrum. 

while, dum. 

whither, gu0. 4 

who, which (rel.), gu, guae, quod. 

who, which, what (interrog.), 
quis, quae, quid. 

whoever, whatever, guzsquis, guic- 
quid. 

whole, totus, -a,-um.— 

why, cur, guid. ; 

ler 
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will, n. arbitrium, -7, N. 


See also all. 


III 


wife, conziinx, coniugis, F. 
wild, savage, ferzs, -a, -wm. 


: 


will: good —, wish, vwoluntds, 
-latis, F 

willing: be —, see wish. 

win, parid, 3, peperit, paritus or 
partus ; concilio, 1. 

winter, Azems, hiemis, F. 

wisdom, sufzentia, -ae, ¥. 

Wise, sapiens, -ntis; wise man, 
sapiens, -ntis, M. 

wish, v. vold, velle, volui, —; 
stronger is cupid, 3, -ivi, -itus. 

with, cum, prep. with the abl.; 
apud, prep. with the acc. When 
denoting means, expressed by 
the abl. without a prep. 

within, z¢rd, prep. with the acc. 

without, sze, prep. with the abl. 

witness, n. zdex, -icis, M. and F.; 
téstis, -is, M. and F. 

witness, v., bear witness, ¢éstor, 1 

wittily, facété. 

woman, mu/ier, -is, F.; as term of © 
contempt, mudliercula, -ae, ¥. 

wonder, v. admiror, 1; miror, 1. 

wonderful, mzirus, -a, -um. & 

wonderfully, mirificé. , 4 

wont: be—, soled, 2, solitus ; con- > 
SUESCO, 3, -SUEVI, -suetus. { 

word, verbum, -i, N. ; "r. 

work, workmanship, opus, operis, 
N. ee" , 

work of art, artificium, seal ot 

workshop, offcina, “ae, F:. 3ane 

world, ordis (a5, M.) Z “ 
rarum. 
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worthy, dignus, -a, um. 

would that, w¢/am. 

wound, n. vu/nus, -eris, N. 
wretched, miser, -era, -erum. 
write, scv7b0, 3, scripst, scriptus. 
writing: a —, scriptum, -7, N. 
wrong, see injury. 

_ wrong-doing, déictum, -7, N. 


Xe 


year, annus, -i, M. 
yearly, guotannis. 


yet, amen. 

you, 77, tz, pers. pron. 

your, sing. ‘wus, -a, -um; plur. 
wester, -tra, -trum. Sometimes 
expressed by zste, -a, -ud, the 
demonstrative of the second 
person. 

youth, aduléscéns, -ntis, M. and F. 


vA 
zeal, studium, -7, N. 
zealous, studiosus, -a, -um. 


SYNONYMS AND CONTRASTED WORDS 


Note. — In this list only such words are given as are needed in the 


exercises, and only such broad distinctions of meaning have been noted 
as seemed most essential and most likely to be useful to young students. 


‘account, on account of : — 

Ob signifies the object in view. 
causa, the inner purpose. 
propter, the outer motive. 

- Often expressed by the Ablative 

of Cause. 

again : — 
iterum, @ second time, again. 
rirsus, again, of any number of 
times. 

all, see whole. 

allow, see permit, 

also : — 


etiam (et + iam) emphasizes . 


the following word. 
quoque adds a new thought and 
emphasizes the word it imme- 
diately follows. 
ne see old. 


oe eaeply connects, with no 
ened meaning. 


and i is especially common 
i tied words cess Te- 


y a 


connects more closely than 


a3 


and : — 
and not should be rendered by 
nec or neque. 
announce : — 
nuntiare, aznounce news. 
praedicare, make a public declara- 
tion, especially of some one’s 
exploits or virtues. 


adferre, bring word, carry news. 


army : — - 
exercitus, a trained body of men, 
the usual term. 
agmen, the army on the march. 
aciés, the line of battle. 
ask : — 
rogare, 7o ask a question; also, 
to ask for something. 
Grare, a stronger word, #o deg, 
pray. 
quaerete, seek for information, 
ingutre, especially of a judicial 
trial. 
petere, seek by asian. 
begin : — 
inire, exter upon. 
incipere, ‘ake in hand, used in 
tenses of incomplete action 
with following infinitive. 


. 


we err = 
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begin (continued): — 
coepisse (like the preceding), 
used in tenses of completed 
action with following infini- 
tive. 

Ordiri, begin a continued piece 
of work, as fo begin a book. 
instituere, establish or organize 

for a definite purpose. 
but : — 
sed corrects what precedes, the 
usual word. 
at makes a sharp contrast with 
what precedes, and is often 
used in argument to introduce 
an objection. 
autem, much weaker than sed or 
at, continues the train of 
thought by a transition to 
something new, not necessa- 
rily opposed to what has been 
said. Always postpositive. 
vérO (vérum), 77 truth, gives 
‘prominence to what follows. 
call : — 
appellare, cal/, address, by the 
right name or title. 
nominare, give a name, call by 
name. 
vocare, call, summon. 
children : — ‘ 
liberi, chz/dren, with original em- 
phasis on freedom of birth. 
pueri, in respect to age, Joys 
and girls, ; ‘ 
command: i at Pe 
eG; usual word. © 


consider, see think. 
daily :— 


deliver, set free : — 


demand : — 


desert, see leave. 
desire, see wish. 
‘determine, see decide. 


cotidié, happening every day. . 
in diés with expressions of in- 
crease or decrease. 


decide : — 


; 
4 
statuere, cOnstituere, usual 7 
terms. rs ; 
cénsére, decide officially, as of 
the senate. 
décernere, decide after delibera- 
tion. 


liberare, usually of persons. 

éripere, stronger than preceding ~ 
word, of both persons and 
things. 


postulare, to demand, as a right. 

poscere, Zo demand, with the ex- 
pectation that what is asked 
must be granted. 

flagitare, to demand urgently. 


discover, see find. 
distinguished : — 
celeber, mostly of places, Di ee 
much visited. i 
amplus, /arge, magnificent, splen “i 
did, fundamental idea one o 
size. P j. PRO BS 
sae brilliant, for- er deed 


td 
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either... or? — 
aut... aut, the alternativesex- 
clude each other, as either true 
or ee 
vel... vel, a choice of alterna- 
tives is offered or one may 
take both or reject both. 
sive... sive, when it is a matter 
of indifference which is taken. 
enemy :— 
inimicus, a personal foe. 
hostis, a public enemy. 
entire, see whole. 
escape : — 
effugere, with speed, from im- 
pending danger. 
€labi, s/7p away by stealth. 
especially : — 
praesertim, farticularly, used 
only before cum causal or si. 
maximé, of degree, most of all. 
potissimum, of preference, above 
: all. 
famous, see distinguished. 
fear : — 
metuere, used of ‘fone arising 
from motives of prudence, 
* 2 rational fear. 
= _ timére, used of cowardly fear. 
_ pertiméscere, to become thor- 
oughly frightened. 
- formidare, used of sudden ¢er- 
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find : — 
invenire, fizd by chance. 
reperire, fizd by seeking. 
comperite, find with certainty. 
fire : — 
ignis, the usual word. 
flamma, a@ dlazing jire. 
incendium, a@ great fire, confia- 
gration. 
flee : — , 
fugere, the usual word. 
confugere, flee for refuge. 
effugere, escape, flee from dan- 
ger. . 
perfugere, escape (and arrive at 
a secure place). 
great : — 
magnus, the usual word. 
amplus, grandis, ¢veat, with the 
added notion of splendor and 
magnificence. > 
ingéns, Auge, vast, stronger than 
magnus. 
grief : — 
dolor, pain either ae or 
physical. 
maeror, grief, sorrow, silent and 
dumb pain of heart. 
lictus, mourning, as shown by 
the appearance and dress. 
happen : — 
fit, it is done, it happens, wah no 
secondary implication. 
accidit, mostly of unfortunate 
events (cf. Eng. accident). 
contingit, mostly of fortunate 
events. ' ; 
évenit, z¢ turns out, asa result 
of previous circumstances. 
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history :— labor : — 
historia, the written account. 6pus, the successful result of 
rés gestae, the events which toil, work. 


make history. 
house : — . 
domus, the usual word, a dwe/l]- 
ing. 
aedés, a house or building with 
emphasis on the space in- 
closed by it. 
domicilium, one’s legal place of 
residence. 
sédés, one’s settled abode. 
aedificium, a building of any 
kind, with emphasis on its 
structure... 
immediately : — 
statim, oz the spot, at once. 
continuo, with no intervening 
time. 
inhabit, see live. 
judge, see think. 
kill : — 
interficere, 42/7 in any manner, 
the generic word. 
occidere, £2// by blows, cut down, 
especially in war. 
necare, £2// cruelly, murder. 
trucidare, dutcher. 
know : — 
scire, know, understand, in waa 
est sense. 
noscere (cognbavere}; learn, be- 
come acquainted with, of per- 


7 


wise. “ Bed eet 


sonal beep or other- — 


: sentire. prem, by the senses and 


labor, zoz/, exertion. 
large, see great. 
law :— 
lex, statute law, written law, as 
opposed to mds, the unwritten 
law of custom. 
lis, right, justice, the aggregate of 
laws. 
fas, divine law, that which is 
right before God. 
leave : — 
relinquere, eave behind, with no 
secondary implication. 
déserere, /eave, desert, in a bad 
sense. 
letter : — 
littera, a letter of the Sipiahe 
litterae, anything written, a Jet- 
ter, also literature. 
epistula, a more formal term, a — 
letter, lays stress on its epis- 
tolary form. 
live : — 
vivere, generic word. ; 
habitare, generally of individ- 


~ 


uals. 
incolere, generally of tribes or 
people. “ 
long : — Sigel! 
dit, Zong in time. eae 


1. 
longé, Zong, ee in Soh 


lose : — 
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love : — 
amare, to love from passion. 
diligere, to love from respect 
and admiration. 
man : — 
hom6, a human being, either M. 
or F. 
vir, 2 man, as male, or as manly. 
meal : — 
convivium, 2 meal, with empha- 
sis on its social character. 
epulum, epulae, @ meal, with 
emphasis on its sumptuous 
character, a danquet. 
mention, see tell. . 
mercy : — 
lénitas, gentleness in conduct. 
misericordia, z¢y, springing 
from feeling in the heart. 
mind : — 


ingenium, zzdorn talent, genius. 


me€ns, mind, intellect. 
animus, ¢he soul, heart, as seat 
of the emotions. 
: money : — 
- peciinia, generic term. 
Fe nummus, coined money, a piece 
of money. 
must : — 
débére, ought, of moral obliga- 
tion to one’s self. 
oportére, ought, for reasons of 
“personal expediency as well 
as of duty to others. 
_ necesse est, must, of that which 
: cannot be avoided, fate. 
' cond periphrastic is gen- 
a. = 
eral and can take the place 
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name, see call. 
need : — 
opus esse, be 7x need of. 
carére, be without, be free from, 
Jack (perhaps unconsciously). 
egére, indigére, de 2% absolute 
need of. 
noble, see distinguished. 
obey :— 
parére, to do habitually what is 
ordered. 
obtemperare, to conform to 
another’s pleasure or desire. 
old : — 
antiquus, what was long ago, 
and is perhaps no longer. 
priscus, stronger than the 
former, what once was and 
is no longer, old-fashioned. 
vetus, what has long existed 
and perhaps still is. 
on account of, see account. 
or, see either. 
an, used only in double ques- 
tions. 
other : — 
alter, the other of two. 
alius, azother of more than two. 
céterl, tie others of the same 
class. 
reliqui, ¢#e rest, all that remain. 
ought, see must. x 
perceive : — 
perspicere, see through, see 
clearly. 5 
animadvertere, turn the mind to, 
perceive. 
intellegere, understand. 
sentire, /ce/. 
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permit : — pretend : — 
sinere, a//ow, let happen. dissimulare, pene: that a thing 
pati, szfer, in patience, what one is not so. 5 
would ordinarily resist. promise ; — 
permittere, permit willingly. pollicéri, ofzr, of one’s own 
licet, ermzt what is allowable. accord. 
plan : — promittere, promise faithfully, 
consilium, usual word. assure. 
ratio, the method for carrying protect : — 


out a plan, course, conduct. 
_ plan, devise : — 


COgitare, meditate, devise, ponder. 


moliri, A/az, of some great and 
laborious work. 
pleasing : — 
amoenus, charming, beautiful, of 
the beauties of nature. 
iticundus, pleasant, delightful, in 
itself. 
gratus, pleasant, grateful, be- 
cause of its worth. 
power : — 
facultas, adz/ity in general. 
potestas, czvz/ authority. 
imperium, mzlitary power. 
potentia, strength, might, that 
leads to power. 
powerful : — 
poténs, Aaving power to exert. — 
firmus, having power to resist. 
pray :— 
Ordre, deg, loudly and earnestly. 
precari, pray, as prayer to God. 
_supplicare, deg humbly, with bent 
__ knees, conscious of the great 
power of him to whom we 


tuéri, protect, guard against pos- 
sible dangers. 
tegere, protect, in the sense of 
shelter. 
défendere, protect, ward off a 
real attack. 
rejoice : st 
gaudére indicates the oiieaee 
aroused by joy. 
laetari indicates the rhahifettn: 
tion of the emotion. 
remove : — : ‘ 
démovére, move something from — 
its place. 
removere, ove back, take away. 
tollere, /i/t up, remove ico lift- 
ing. ; , 
reply :— taj 
respondéte, vef/y to a question. © 
rescribere, vep/y toa letter. 
report, see announce. 8 
request, see ask. 
right, see law. 
Sap eA ; 
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say :-— 
loqui, of conversational lan- 
guage. = 
dicere, the usual word for either 
formal or informal language. 
; inquam, say J, inserted in a 
€ direct quotation. 
aid, say, assent. 
see : — 
vidére, sce with the eyes. 
cernere, see clearly. 
spectare, /ook at, as a spectacle. 
conspicere, look at, with care 
and attention. 
See also perceive. 
seek, see ask. 
several : — 
Words of indefinite number run 
from few to many as follows: 
perpauci, pauci, aliquot, non 
,nulli, plirés, multi, plirimi, 
ss plérique. 
shameful act : — 
flagitium, with emphasis on the 
- disgrace. 
scelus, with emphasis on the 
age and wickedness. 


arti cium, s4z// of the artist. 


sees 


used only with adjec- 


680°3—— 

ita, sic, 50, 72 such a way, used 
only with verbs. ita usually 
refers to what precedes, sic 
to what follows. 

sovereignty : — 

imperium, spreme authority, 
more rarely the district gov- 
erned. 

régnum, regal dignity, also the 
district over which the author- 
ity is exerted. 

speak, see say. 
spirit, see mind. 
States — 

Civitas, the organized state, citi- 
zenship in the state, body of 
citizens. 

rés piiblica, the commonwealth, 


the State, the republic; public 


interests, public affairs. 
statue : — 
signum, simulacrum, generally 
of a god. 


statua, used only of human 


figures. 
street : — 
vicus, vow of houses, quarter of 
the city, street. 
via, a road, way. 
strength : — 
vis, for offensive action. 
rObur, for defensive action. 
summon : — 
vocare, ca//, generic term. 
convocare, cal/ together, assem- 
Ole. f 
arcessere, invite, fetch. 


~S 


adhibére, sazmmon for assist: 


ance, employ. — 


¥ 
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surpass : — think : — 
vincere, conquer. cénsére, iiidicare, a formal opin- 
antecellere, de superior to. ion as of a judge or the senate. 
praestire, stand before and wall:— ; 
above. , miurus, wad/ of any kind. 
superare, Je superior to, sur- pariés, wad/ of a house. 
pass. moenia, wa// for defense. 
take away : — want, see need. 
auferre, carry off. whole : — : 
adimere, ‘ake, deprive. omnis, in the singular every one 
éripere, take violently, seize. (opposed to’ném6), in the plu- 
See also remove. ral a//, regarded as a collec- 
tell : — tion of units. 
narrare, ¢// for one’s informa- totus, a//, entire, opposed to 
tion. separate parts. 
memorare, ze//and make famous. cunctus, a// united in one body. 
commemorare, mention boast- lniversus, a// sharing alike, 
fully. taken together. 
thank : — wish : — | 
gratiam habére, fee/ thankful. . — velle, any kind of volition im- 
gratias agere, shank. plying a purpose to obtain. 
gratiam referre, reguite a favor. optare, wish, desire, often of a 
think : — vain and extravagant nature. 
opinari, szppose, whether cor- cupere, desire eagerly. 
rectly or incorrectly. désiderare, /onging for some- 
putare, reckon, think, a well- thing that is missing. 
considered opinion. woman : — ‘ 
sentire, an opinion based on the fémina, with emphasis upon sex. 
feelings. mulier, with emphasis on wom. 
existimare, weigh, judge. anly character. — 4 a Z 
arbitrari, de/eve, think, in conse- uxor, conitinx, a married woman. — 


quence of sensual perception, matrona, a matron with em 
not always sure. 
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§ = Allen and Greenough; 3B.= Bennett; G.= Gildersleeve-Lodge; 
H.= Harkness; H-B, = Hale and Buck. 


The references in parentheses are to the old editions. 


ae ‘The Ablative Case 

aged 1. General Consideration, § 399 (242); B. 213; G. 384; H. 459 (411); 

- H-B. 403. 

+5 _ 2. Absolute, § 419, 420 (255); B. 227; G. 409, 410; H. 489 (431); 

= H-B. 421. 

8. Accompaniment, § 413. a, 6 (248. 7); B. 222; G. 392; H. 473. 1; 

; “2 474 (419. I. 1); H-B. 418, 419, 420. 

«4, Agent, § 405. N.1, N. 2 (246); B. 216; G. 401; H. 467, 468 (415. 1); 

Bs 4 Bee 1-8. 406. 1... 

# = sCanse, § 404 (245); B. 219; G. 408; H.475 (416); H-B. 444. ¢. 

. es mparison, § 406, 407. a, ¢ (247) ; B. 217; G. 398; H. 471 (417); 
ER. 416. d. 

We Degree of Difference, § 414 (250) ; B. 223; G. 403; H. 479 (423); 

' a, H-B. 424. 

" = With dignus and indignus, § § 418. 6 (245. a. 1); B.226. 2; G. 397.25 

i 481 (421. Iif); H-B. 442. 

, § 412. a, 6 (248); B. 220; G. 399; H. 473. 3 (419. III); 

H-B. 445. 1-3; 422. 

leans, § 408, 409 (248. 8); B. 218; G. gor; H. 476 (420); he 

Bas A 

h opus and iisus, Sart (243. ¢); B. 218.2; G. 406; H. 477.111 © 

? IV 


=i 


te 
= 


ee (253), Bosaeaee: ce 


ek: Se 
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14. Separation, § 400, 401, 402 (243); B. 214; G. 390; H. 461-466 
(414); H-B. 408. 1, 2, 3; 410, 411, 412. 
15. Source, Origin, and Material, § 403. a (244); B. 215; G. 395, 
390; H. 467-470 (415); H-B. 413, 406. 4. 
16. Specification, § 418. @ (253); B. 226; G. 397; H. 480 (424); 
H-B. 441. 
Time, see Time, Expressions of. 
17. With ator, fruor, etc., § 410. N. (249); B. 218.1; G. 407; H. 477 
(421. I); H-B. 429. 
The Accusative Case 
18. Adverbial, § 397. ¢ (240. a, 6); B. 176.3; 185; G. 333; H. 416. 2 
(378. 2); H-B. 388, 389. 
19. Cognate, § 390. a, c, d (238); B. 176; G. 332, 333; H. 409 (371. 
TD); HEB 3096.\a, 2: 
20. Direct Object, § 387. a, 6 (237); B. 172 ff.; G. 330; H. 404 (371); 
H-B. 390. a. 
21. Extent of Space, § 425. a, (257); B. 181; G. 335; H. 417 (379); 
THEBie397- Ls 
22. Infinitive, Subject of, § 397.¢ (240.7); B.184; G. 343.2; H.415, 
610, 612 (536); H-B. 398. 
Motion, Limit or End of, see Place, Expressions of. 
Time, Duration of, see Time, Expressions of. 
23. With Verbs of Feeling (mostly impersonal), § 354 (221); B. 209; 
G. 377; H. 457 (406.1; 409. III); H-B. 352. 
Two Accusatives i 
24. Direct Object and Predicate Accusative, § 391, 392, 393-2 (239- 
a); B. 177; G. 340; H. 410 (373); ‘H-B. 392. 
25. Person and Thing, § 394, 395. N.3; 396. @ (239. 4. 2. 5, c. N.1, R.)} 
B. 178; G. 339; H. 411-413 (374-376); H-B. 393. a, 4 
Agreement 
26. General Forms of, § 280 (181, 182); G. 210, 211. R.1; H-B. 316-318. 
27. Adjective with Noun, § 285-287 (186, 187); B. 234,235; G. 211, 
285, 286; H. 394, 395 (438, 439); H-B. 320, 321, 323. 
28. Noun in Apposition or as Predicate, § 281-284 (183-185); B. 167- 
169; G. 320-325, 386. R.1; 411. R.3; H. 393 (362-364); H-B. 
BAO PL Ls ; 
29. Relative with Antecedent, § 305, 306 (198, 199); B. 250; G. 614; 
H. 396-399 (445); H-B. 281. a. 
80. Verb with Subject, § 316 (204, 205); B. 254; G. 211; H. 388, 
390, 391 (460, 462); H-B. 328, 329, 331.1; 332. 
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31. Verb with Two or More Subjects, § 317 (205); B. 255; G. 285- 
257; fH. 392 (463); HIB. 320, 331-13. 
alius and alter 
2. § 315 (203); B. 253. 1-3; G. 319; H. 516 (459); H-B. 279. 
antequam, see Temporal Clauses. 
Apposition, see Agreement. 
Arrangement of Claises 
83. § 600, 601 (346); B. 351; G. 684 ff.; H. 681 ff. (570 ff.); H-B. 
626, 629. 
Causal Clauses 
84. With cum and qui, § 540.¢,@; 549, 535. ¢ (320.¢3 321.c¢; 326); 
B. 286. 2; 283. 3.@; G. 586,626; H. 592, 598, 599 (517); H-B. 
523, 520, 527. 
35. With quod, quia, quoniam, and quando, § 540. a (321.N.3); B. 285, 
286; G. 539 ff.; H. 588 (516); H-B. 555, 535. 2. a, d. 
Characteristic, Clauses of 
836. § 535. 2, 6 (320. a, 6); B. 283. 1,2; G. 631.1, 2; H. 591.1 (503. 1); 
H-B. 520, 521. 1. a—c. 
Concessive Clauses 
87. § 527.a-d; 549, 535-¢ (313); B. 308, 309; G. 603 ff.; H. 586, 
GOgk2 (STA, 515) pebts B.1552,0550. & 3 8§822955"525, 520. 
Conditional Sentences 
38. With Indicative, or of the First Form, § 515.@; 516. 1. a@ (306, 
307); B. 302; G. 595; H. 574, 575 (508); H-B. 579. a. 
89. With Present or Perfect Subjunctive, or of the Second Form, § 516. 
2. b, c, d (307.2); B. 303; G. 596; H. 576, 577 (509); H-B. 580. a. 
40. With the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive, or of the Third 
Form, § 517 (308); B. 304; G.597; H. 579 (510); H-B. 581. 
41. Conditions Contrary to Fact with the Indicative in the Apodosis, 
§ 517.¢,d (308.¢,d); B. 304.3; G. 597.3. (2); H. 582, 583 (511. 
N. 3312) 3 H-Bessinag s'58253.a. 
42. Comparison, with Omitted Apodosis, § 524 (312); B. 307; G.602; 
H. 584 (513. 11); H-B. 504. 3. 
48. Conditions in which the Protasis denotes Repeated Action, § 518. 
a, 6 (304. d; 309. a, c); B. 302. 2, 3; G. 566, 567, 594. N.1; 
H. 578 (508. 5); H-B. 504.2; 540. 
Consecutive Clauses, see Result Clauses. 
The Dative Case 
44. General Consideration of, § 361 (224); B. 186; G. 344; H. 422, 
423 (382); H-B. 358. 
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45. With Adjectives, § 383, 384 (234); B. 192; G. 359; H. 434 (391); 
H-B, 362. I-III; 339. ¢. 
46. Agent, §374.a@ (232); B.189;G.354, 355 ; H.431(388) ; H-B. 373.1, 2. 
47. With Compounds, § 370.@; 371 (228); B. 187.111; G. 347; H 
429 (386); H-B. 376. 
48. Indirect Object, § 362.@; 366 (225, 226); B..187; G. 345, 346; 
H. 424 (384); H-B. 365. 
49. With Special Intransitive Verbs, § 367 (227); B. 187. II; G. 346; 
H. 426-428 (385); H-B. 362. I-III. 
50. With Passive Intransitive Verbs, § 369. a; 372 (230); B. 187. II. 
6; G. 208.2; 346.1; H. 426.3 (384.5); H-B. 364. 2. 
51. Possession, § 373 (231); B. 190; G. 349; H. 430 (387); H-B. 374. 
52. Purpose or End, § 382 (233); B. 191; G. 356; H. 433 (390); 
H-B. 360, 361. 
53. Reference or Interest, § 376 (235); B.188; G. 352; H. 425.1, 2, 
4 (384. II. 1.1), 2); 4);. H-B. 366, 369. 
54. Separation, § 381 (229); B. 188.2.¢); G. 347.5; H. 427 (385. II. 
2); H-B. 371. 
dum with the Present, see Indicative Mood, Present Tense. 
dum, modo, dum modo 
55. In clauses denoting a Wish or Proviso, § 528 (314); B. 3103, 
G. 573; H. 587 (513.1); H-B. 520. 
Emphasis, see Word-Order and Arrangement of Clauses. 
Final Clauses, see Purpose Clauses. 
Genitive Case with Nouns 
_ 56. General Rules, § 342 (213); H. 437-439 (393-395); H-B. 337. 
57. With Adjectives, § 349. a—-c (218); B. 204; G. 374; H. 450 ff. 
(399); H-B. 354. ; 
58. Apposition with a Possessive Pronoun, § 302. ¢ (184. 2); B. 243. 
Bu aneG32te2) Hi. 303.6 (363.4. 1)3) H=Be 3g0nes 
59. Material, § 344 (214. 2); B. 197; H-B. 349. 
60. Objective Genitive, § 348 (217); B. 200; G. 363. 2; H. 440. 2 
(396. III); H-B. 354. 
61. Partitive, § 346 (216); B. 201; G. 367-372; H. 446: 53 441-444 
(397. @. 1-4; ¢,e); H-B. 346. c. 
62. Possessive, pe (214. 1); B. 198; Gy 3625 aie Haas (396. I); 
H-B. 339. a, 4 ot 
68. Predicate Genitive, § 343. c (214. 1.¢); B. 198. 
H. 447 ff. (401 ff.); ]1-B. 340. 
Price, see Ablative of Price. 


\ 
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64, Quality or Description, § 345 (215); B. 203; G. 365; H. 440°3 ~ 
(396. V); H-B. 355. 

65. Subjective, § 343- N.I (214); B. 199; G. 363; H. 440.1 (396.11); 
EB. 344. 

Genitive Case with Verbs ~ 

66. With Verbs of Feeling (mostly impersonal), § 354 (221); B. 209; 
Goa775 H.457 (406.1; 409. 111); H-B. 352. 

67. With interest and réfert, § 355 (222); B. 210 ff.; G. 381; H. 449 
(406. III); H-B. 345. 

68. With Verbs of Judicial Action, § 352 (220); B. 208; G. 378; H. 
456 (409. II); H-B. 342, 343. 

69. With Verbs of Plenty and Want, § 356 (223); B. 212; G. 383; 
H. 458 (410. V.1); H-B. 347. 

70. With Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting, § 350, 351 (219); 
B. 206; G. 376; H. 454, 455 (406. II); H-B. 350, 351. 

The Gerund and Gerundive 

71. Genitive, § 504. a, 6 (298); B. 338.1; 339; G. 428; H. 626 (542. 
Z; 543 ff.); H-B. 612.1. 

72. Dative, § 505.a (299); B. 338.2; 339; G. 429; H. 627 (542. II; 
543 ff.); H-B. 612. I, II. 

78. Accusative, § 506 (300); B. 338.3; 339; G. 430,432; H. 628 (542. 


hoy TEE; 543 4f.); H-B. 6x2. III. Me 
74. Ablative, § 507 (301); B. 338.4; 339; G. 431, 433; H. 629-631 
x (542.1V; 543 ff.); H-B. 612. IV. 


- Hortatory or Volitive Subjunctive z 
75. § 439, 450 (3) (266.R. 4); B. 273-276; G. 263, 264; H. 559. 1, 
2 (483. 3; 484. II, IV); H-B. 500, sor. 2, 3. \ 
Imperative Mood 
76. § 448-450 (269. d, ¢); B. 281. 1, 2; G. 266, 267. R.; H. 560, 561 
: (487.1, 2; 488, 489); H-B. 495, 496, 501. 3. a. 1), 2). 
Tenses of the Indicative Mood 
77. General Consideration, § 437 (264); B. 257, 258; G. 222-226; H. 
«23s 524 (474, 475); H-B. 468. 
78. Present, § 465, 466, 469 (276); B. 259, 293.1; G. 227-230; H. 
532s 533 (466, 467); H-B. 468.1; 491.15 485. 
_ 78. Imperfect, § 470, 471. a, 4, ¢ (277. N. a, 4, c); B. 260; G. 231- 
Bests T1530 534< 2 35,535 (468, 469. I, II. 1, 2); H-B. 468. 2; 


ct § 161, 473» 474, 476 (115.¢5 279.4, e); B. 262; G. 235) 
236, » 239s 240; H. 538 (471. 1, 2, 3); H-B. 468. 4.a; 487, 489. 
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81. Future, Future Perfect, and Pluperfect, § 472, 477, 478 (278, 281, 
280); B. 261, 264, 263; G. 242-244, 241; H. 536, 540, 539 (470, 
473) 472); H-B. 468. 3, 5,6; 494. 
Indirect Discourse 
82. Commands, § 588.2. N. 1, N.2 (339); B. 316; G. 652; H. 642 
(§23./ 111); SH-B45 38: 
Conditions 
83. With the Indicative, or of the First Class, § 589. @ (337. I, 2; 
Ex. I, 2, 3); B. 319; G.595.R.1; 656.1, 2; 657; H, 646 (527. 
DD eS Eis Weyl inion PG eter 
84. With the Present or Perfect Subjunctive, or of the Second 
Glass, § 589523) (337. 1, 2.4: Ex.3); B. 3205, G, Os533eH. 
646 (527. II); H-B. 534.1.4; 580. 
85. With the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive, or of the 
Third Class, § 589. 4. 1-4. N. 1, N. 3 (337- 4.1, 2, 3); B. 321, 
3223; G. 659; H.9647 (527. LDDANS 1); EE -BacSie) aN 
472. ¢. 
86. Passive Apodoses in Indirect Discourse, § 589. 4. 3; 569. @ (337. 
6. 3; 288.7); B. 270.3; 321.1,2; G. 248.N.3; H. 647.25 
6roWw2 (G27 SUL Nats 5373) sebt- Bam ace 
87. Declaratory Sentences, § 578-585 (336. I, 2. a, 4,¢.N. 1, N. 2 58336, 
A; 336. B); B. 313, 314, 317, 318; G. 648, 649, 650, 653-655; 
H. 641-645, 617-620 (522, 523. 1; 524-526, 537); H-B. 533, 534. 
1,2; 589, 591, 593- 
88. Implied or Informal Indirect Discourse, § 592. I, 2, 3 (340, 341); 
B.93235 ue Goons umozo, 663. 2; H. 649, 1:(§ 28.31) 7 Bags. 
Toa 53000. 
89. Interrogative Sentences in Indirect Discourse, § 586, 587 (338)s 
BeguyeGso5rs H. 6421(5235 10); eH Bey. 
Infinitive Mood , 
90. Complementary Infinitive, § 456-458 (271); B. 328; G. 423; ang 
607, 608 (533); H-B. 586. a. 
91. Historical Infinitive, § 463. N. (275); B. 335; G. a Ge 
(536.1); H-B. 595. 
— 92. As Object, § 459, 579, 563.4, 6 (272, 3 330. 8); B. 329, 331 
G. 526-5333 H. 534, 535 (414, 613, 614); H-B. 589, 587. 
oes ae tees or ine go $452 ase ioe I.@, 


Ye 
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94. Tenses of the Infinitive, § 486, 584 (288, 336. A); B. 270; G. 281 
530, 531; H./617-620 (537); H-B. 472, 593. 4. 
Locative, see Place, Expressions of. 
Optative Subjunctive 
95. § 441, 442 (267.4, 4); B. 279; G. 260, 261; H. 558.1, 2 (483.1. 
Pe scLAGAa)) eli Be STO, tiie Te 
The Participle 
96. General Consideration, § 488 (289) ; H. 636 (548) ; H-B. 599.4, 4, ¢. 
97. Adjective and Predicate Uses, § 494.2; 495, 496 (291, 292); B. 
337; G. 664 ff.; H. 637, 638 (549); H-B. 320, 604. 1-7. 
98. Future Passive Participle (Gerundive) denoting Purpose, § 500. 4 
(2oANG)) ip B33 37. 7-0), 2); Gr. AZO, F622) ($44. Ne 2); H-B. 
605. 2. 
99. Second Periphrastic Conjugation, § 194. 4, c; 196, 500. 2 (129, 
ZOAMO Ge Bylib ye 7eO)mal)s, xn 250} abl. 237 (234) 9- 1-B. 162, 
600. 3. 
100. Tenses of the Participle, § 489-493 (290); B. 336; G. 282; H. 
640 (550); H-B. 600. 1, 2, 3,4; 602. 1, 2. 
_ Place, Expressions of 
101. Locative, § 427. 3. @ (258.¢.2; d,e); B. 232; G. 411; H. 78.4; 
. 83.4; 108 (48.4; 51.8; 66.4); H-B. 449. a; 454. 1-3. . 
102. Place at or in which, § 426. 3; 427.3; 428. 4,d.N.1 (258.¢,/); 
= B. 228; G. 385-387; H. 483, 485.1 (425.1, 11.2); H-B. 436, 449. 
108. Place by, through, or over which, § 429. a (258. ¢); B. 218.9; | 
G. 389; H. 476 (420. 3); H-B. 426. 
104. Place from which, § 426.1; 427.1; 428. 4, ¢, f (258. a); B. 229; 
G. 390, 391; H. 461, 462. 1, 4 (412. I, II. 1); H-B. 409, 451. 
; 105. Place to which, § 426.2; 427.2; 428. 4,c (258. 4); B. 182. 1, 2; 
ea yx. Ga3372 1-35) 418.4. (380: babh, ©); HB. 385, 450. 
«106. Place towards which, § 428. a, ¢ (258.6. N.2}; c.2.N.1); B. 182. 3; 
mmm G- 337-43, H. 418, 45,462: 3 (380,05,.472. 3.N.); H-B. 453. 
107. Summary of Place Relations, See 427; H. 491. I, II(427, 
Beeeime = 428). 
ce. 108. Words Used Like Names of Towns, §427.@; 429.1, 2 (258. ¢. R.; 
i ae “eh BO Shy Selo Ox G. ” ons ai H. 419.1; sie 


Subjunctive F 
» 447. 3 mete ge 2 te St 251239: H. 552-557 
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Prohibitions, see Imperative Mood. 
Pronouns, see also Agreement. 
110. Demonstrative, § 296-298 (100-102, 195); B. 246-249; G. 305- 
311; H. 505-507 (450-452); H-B. 271-274, 267-270. : 
111. Indefinite, § 309, 310. @; 311, 314. 1, 2.@ (202); B.252; G. 313- 
319; H. 512-515 (455-459); H-B. 276. 
112. Interrogative, § 333 (104); B. 90; G. 106; H. 511 (454); H-B. 
275. 
113. Personal, § 295 (194); B. 242; G. 304; H. 500 (446); H-B. 254, © 
255) 257- 
114. Possessive, § 302. a, ¢, d, e (197); B. 243; G. 312; H. 501 (447); 
H-B. 254, 256, 258. 
115. Reflexive, § 299. a; 300. 1, 2 (196); B. 244; G. 309; H. 502-504 
(448, 449); H-B. 260, 262. 1, 2. : 
116. Relative, § 304-307. a, 0. N.; €; 308.a,c (197. 5—201); B. 250,251; 
G. 610 ff.; H. 510 (453); H-B. 281, 282, 284. 1-6. 
Proviso, Clauses of, see dum, dum modo. 
Purpose or Final Clauses 
117. Pure and Relative Clauses of Purpose, § 530, 531 (317. I, 2.4); 
B. 282; G. 543, 544-1; 545; H. 568, 590 (497); H-B. soz. 2. 
118. Substantive Clauses of Purpose, § 563, 564 (317. 3; 331); B. 
294-296; G. 546-550; H. 564-567, 568. 2 (498, 499); H-B. 
oznay 4s : 
See also Supine, Gerund and Gerundive, and Participle. 
Questions . 
119. Direct, § 330-337 (210-212); B. 162; G. 450-459, 471; H. 378— 
380 (351-353); H-B. 231-234. 
120. Indirect, § 330. 2; ee @ (210. 2; 334); B. 300; G. ho ' 
467; H. 649. II. 1, 2, 3; 650. 1,25; 651 (529. I, IL. 1.N.1,N.35 3. 
1), 2)5 4. 5); H-B. 537.8, c,d} 507. 3. ae 
121. Rhetorical or Deliberative Questions, ey (268); B. ay: G. 
465, 466; H. 559.4 (484. V); H-B. 503, 513.1. 
quin, see Result Clauses. —_ 
quod, quia, etc., see Causal Clauses. 
aoe or Consecutive Clauses 
122. aur and Seas Boke eg a pian tie 1,2 
toe ts 
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124. quin and quéminus Clauses, § 558, 559 (319. d; 332.g. R., N.2)3 
B. 284. 33 295-33 298; G. 549, 554, 555, 5560; H. 594. II; 
595, 596 (504, 505-1.1; II); H-B. 502. 3.4); 519.4. 4); sat. 
Te 2ngre)- 
125. Relative Clauses of Characteristic or Result after dignus, in- 
dignus, etc., § 535. (320./); B. 282.3; G. 631.1; H. sor. 5-7 
c. (503. 1); H-B. 513. 3.. 
The Subjunctive 
126. General Consideration, § 438 (265); B. 272; G. 255, 256; H. 
193, 194 (196.1, II); H-B. 462. 
(The various subjv. constructions are given in alphabetical order.) 
Subjunctive of Integral Part or Attraction 
127. § 593. a. N. 1, N.2 (342); B. 324; G. 629, 663; H. 652 (529. II); 
H-B. 539. 
_ Substantive Clauses introduced by quod 
128. § 572 (333); B. 299; G. 524, 525; H. 588. 3 (540. 1V); H-B. 
552- 
7 Supine 
«129. In -um, § 509 (302); B. 340; G. 435; H. 633 (546); H-B. 618. 
———-180. In -a, § 510 (303); B. 340. 25°G. 436; H. 635 (547); HB. 


= 619. 

Y - Temporal Clauses 

S 181. With antequam and priusquam, § 551 (327); B. 291, 292; 
574-5775 H. 605 (520); H-B. 507. 4. a-d;_ 550.53 561, a 


182. With cum, § 545, 546. N. 3 (325); B. 288, 289; G. 578-585; H 
600, 601 (521); H-B. 524, 525, 550.@; 551. 

133, With dum, donec, and quoad, § 553-5 <6 (328); B. 203; G.'573, 
_——s-§723_H. 603 (519); H-B. 507. 5; 550.43 559, 560. 

4. With postquam, ut, ubi, simul ac, etc., § 543-@ (323, 324); B 
287; G. 561 ff.; H. 602 (518); H-B. 550, 557, 558. 
s, Sequence of 
General Rules, § 482-484 (284-286. R.); B. 266, 267; G. 509 ffs 
~_-H. 543-545 (490-494); H-B. 476. 
arities in Tense-Sequence, § 485. a, 4, ¢, ¢,g, 4 (287.4, 4, ¢, 
; B. 268. 1-6; G. 509.2; H. 546-550 (495. I-VI); H-B. 


ressions of te: 
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138. Time how long or during which, § 423, 424. ¢ (256-259. c); B. 
1813 G, 336; dleA17) (370) suki Basovalils 

139. Time when or within which, § 423, 424. d,¢ (256, 259. a, c); B. 
230, 231; G. 393; H. 486, 487 (429); H-B. 439. 

140. Use of Prepositions in Expressions of Time, § 424. a, ¢ (256. a; 
250.0); BIS ts2en230. 2% G.330) 304 8 11. AS71264 20u Te) s 
H-B. 439. 2; 387. II. a. 

Word-Order 

141. General Principles, § 595-597. 2 (343, 344.R.@); B. 348, 349; 
G. 671-674; H. 663-670 (559-564); H-B. 621-623. 

142. Special Rules, § 598 (344. ¢@.1,2; 4,¢,2,7,2); 599. a—/ (345. a—e); 
B. 350. 1-10; G. 675-681; H. 671-680 (565-569); H-B. 624, 
625. I-III. 


